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TWO NEW CLASSICS 


Issued September 18, .1893. 





Harper and Wallace’s Xenophon’s 


Anabasis 


By Dr. W. R. Harper, President, University of Chicago; 
and James Wallace, A.M., Macalester College, St. Paul, 


Indicating the sustained and growing favor with 
which a popular text-book is regarded is the recent 
adoption of MAURY’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 






Minn. 575 pages; maps, diagrams, and pictorial illus- 
trations. Cloth, - - - - - - $1.50 


This handsome volume possesses many points 0, 
















for use in the schools of Chicago and St. Louis. It 
is carefully kept in touch with recent scientific in- 
vestigations ; has beautiful new charts ; and the text 
is unequaled for its attractive and teachable way of 
presenting the subject. 

Similarly, it is not strange that the popular school 
course of two books by the same author, the Ele- 
mentary and the Manual of Geography, commends 
itself more and more, keeps its old friends and wins 
No geo- 


special value to students of Xenophon, besides embody- 
ing all those features which have made Dr. Harper's 
Inductive Classical series so popular and successful. 


Arnold’s First and Second Latin Book 


Revised, with additions and corrections, from the first 
American Edition, by James E. Mulholland, Late Pro- 
fessor of Languages in R. C. High School. Philadelphia, 

Pa., and formerly Principal of St. Andrew’s Preparatory aioe ; oe 
Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 12 mocloth. 416 pages, - $1.00 fresh introductions in important towns. 
graphies so thoroughly imbued with the life of 
to-day. 


For further information concerning these and many 


Professor Mulholland’s scholarship and his experience 
as a teacher, make him peculiarly qualified for the work 
of revising this favorite text-book. It is believed that 
Latin instructors will cordially welcome this revision, 
and that it will enjoy a renewal of the remarkable suc- 
cess of the earlier editions. 


other standard text-books, aid for our Descriptive 
Catalogue, address. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


43-47 East 1oth Street, NEW YORK. 


Sent, prepaid, on receipt of pricé. Teachers of the Classics are cordially 
invited to correspond with us relative to the introduction of these books. 


American Book Company 


New York CINCINNATI Cuicaco Boston 
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. $ : ee cost ef a first-class lead pencil does not lie in the wood, although no expense 
The - 


should be spared in securing smooth, straight grained Florida Cedar. 
Neither does it lie in the burnishing and finishing of the wood, nor in the beautiful 
gold stamp ; even when the purest leaf is used. ; 

The cost of a tirst-class pencil lies in the time and labor spent upon the so-called 
‘‘lead.” This lead should be of the finest graphite, and the clay which binds the 
particles of graphite and determines the degree of hardness should also be of the 
finest quality. In the first cost these ‘‘lead” materials are not expensive but in 
order that the leads may be of perfect smoothness and fineness and free from grit, 
the graphite is most carefully floated through water, time and again, and then 
filtered and mixed with the clay which has also been subjected to thorough and 
careful treatment. 

The proportion of clay determines the degree of hardness, and therefore in order 
that the leads may be uniform in hardness as well as toughness long continued 
mixing and grinding are necessary, as well as other painstaking operations, before 
the leads are perfected and ready for the wood. 

a This will explain the difference between a Dixon ‘‘ American Graphite” and a 


@ 4 pencil that ‘‘looks just as good.” 
: Pencil. $ Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. $ 
‘o 
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it is a most practical method of 


Durable, Decorative, and Best EDUCATIONAL MANUAL TRAINING IN WOOD. 


Full information furnished, upon application, as to expense, &c. 


possible to use in School Buildings. Send BENCHES, TOOLS, MODELS, DRAWING HAND-BOOKS. 


for catalogue. Give diagram or measures SuPPUES AND ALL Necessary Equipment. 
for an estimate. We have supplied many Public and Private Schools of this Country and England. 

H. S. NORTHROP, —|CHANDLER & BARBER, '5 and 17 Eliot Street, BOSTON. 
30 Rose Street, NEW YuRK. 























4 Liberty Square, Boston, CHEMICA LS | , = = 


99 Washington Street, Chicago. 
AND 


SEE a sad CASH OFFER. APPAR ATUS 


Laboratory Supplies of Every Description | 
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PORTERS ¥ Haass Mecennes 
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628 Arch St., COLORS 
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No. 225, Four feet long, $20. 

No. 226, Four feet six ins. long, $23. 

No. 227, Five feet long, $26. 

Same without Curtain Top, $12.50, 
$13.25,$14. 





American Desk & Seating Co., | 
270 WABASH AVE, CHICAGO, ILl. 


ae. | invited 
: Catalogues of our various departments 
~ Catalogues mailed to responsible parties: - 


Po ipt of the | ‘ 
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‘s \\|_ OPTICAL APPARATUS, 
SCHOOL | DESKS Pimiot, 
All kinds of 
School — | 


Vailveless Air Pumps, 
> Potter & a RED 





~ croscopes, 
Electrical Test Instruments, etc. 
2 Catalogue and Special Net Prices on application. 
Mention this paper. 


A, 0." a SCHOOL PENS 





Improved Static Elec- 
trical Machines, 
44 E. 14th St., Light, Compact and Easy of Manipulation, 
New York. Every Rpt ie is mm yy? itself. The ease with which 


. . 
School Dynamos, Sol- 
y THE P’ be operated, for both hand and 
j= ty use, Ze a pot nt appreciated y those desiring a 


einen Criterion and Parabolon are the —- Camera, adapted to meet the a y 
mateur Photographer. er glass plates or films 
DE apy & C s MAGIC best. J.B.COLT & CO. 16 Beek- | may be used. Price, $18. 


St New York, Manufacture ' 
sb | Est. 1824. ‘LANTERN Ss" “pe ey ogg Rochester Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


Largest and Oldest Pen a in the World. Catalogues Free. 
Samples to Teachers on application. | 

















Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
b] What book can give 
Pp TE ACHERS AID ¥ on most bain in factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c 
SPENCERIAN PEN Co., ' Meth: WEN FT Rod, Rv, TER 
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KINDERGARTEN Stents! gustitexse $2§noe cre pers 


New YorEK | \Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 





“Lehigh” Blackboard Cloth *»» ror same. Dustless Crayons 


‘Indian Head” Slate, Dustless Erasers, ‘‘Penn’s” Ink 
Globes, Maps, Charts, Blackboards of all kinds, Etc., Etc. Send for Catalogues. 


76 Fifth Ave., New York. ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 2:5 Wabash av., CHICAGO. 


No. 333. Standard School Numbers. 
STERBROOK’ <Suan 333,444, 128, 105 and 048. 
For sale by all Stationers. 
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AGENCIES. 





aes TEACHERS 


CY For public schoo's, private and commer- 
cial schools in the West, East, North aod 
South. Male and Female Also for special 
studies, music, drawing, manus! training, ete. 
Address THE AMErICAN Milwaukee, 


Editor ShoolGoard3ournal Wis 
AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300 Seexs Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Kerr & Huyssoon ; 








GET PLACES FOR TEACHERS. 
Charge no advance registration fee, but de- | 
pend on results. Send stamp for circulars. 











3161 Positions Filled, Aggregate Salaries, $2 053,600. 


Union School Bureau 


5 Union Teachers A 
) American School 


ney 
ureau 


| 2 W. 14th Street, New York 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK 


& CO., Proprietors. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 10-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL. FREE, 


+ Tremont P1l., Boston, Mass.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York ; 
1204 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 


Hartford, Ct.; 


106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL; 


371 Main St., 
132% First St., Portiand, Ore. 





THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions and| Address C, B, 
those wishing a change at an 


increased salary. 





RUGGLES 2 


co., 
(Palace Hotel B'ld’g) Room ©: 237 Vine St., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


and CHICAGO. 


BOSTON 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices, 
Business Offices: 


110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 


AGENCY, 


Send For Agency Manual. 
211 Wabash Ave., CHICACO 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Assists teachers with good records in obtaining positions, We bave secured over one hundred positions during 


the past year in the state of New York alone, and sixty five positions in different states for 
New York Normal Schools. Good openings for first-class teachers to begin at once. Now Is THE 


Send stamp for Application Form. 


raduates of the 
GISTER. 


Harlan P. French, Manager. 24 State St , Albany, N. Y 


| TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


{Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
| Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Unien Square, NEW YORK. 


| 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools ‘carefully recommended tv parents, Selling 
and renting of school property. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 2oth St., New Vorx City 





| 








chermerhorn’s * Teachers’’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East r4ru Srrest, N, Y, 
For larger salaries, or change of location, address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn St. ae 
Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 








The Albert Teachers’ 


August and September by telegraph as well as by correspon: 


Always receives many calls for 
teachers during the months of 


Agency 


ence. These vacancies must be filled quickly. 


Teachers with good preparation or good records are now in demand. Address 


c. J. ALBERT, Manager, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





| EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL 


communicating with advertisers. 


JOURNAL when 


D. L. DOWD’S Hearrn Exerciser. 


For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath- 
lete or invalid. Complete «cymna- 
sium ; takes 6 in. floor room; new 
scientific, durable, cheap. Indorse d 
by 100,000 physicians, lawyers, 
clergy men, editors, and others now 
unas it. Illustrated Circular, 40 
avings, free. Scientific, ry 
> A — Culture, 9 E. itéh 8 
ew Y 








TELEGRAPH 


particulars of the teacher you want if you have not time to write. 
Teachers in all departments ready. 


Promptness guaranteed. 


NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL cnt nt H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 E. Ninth St., New York. 





Prose Dictation Faercises from the | 
English Classics with Hints on | 
Punctuation and Parsing. By | 
mail 30 cents. (Ready August 15th.) 

Common Words Difficult to Spell. | 

A graded list of 3500 words. Adopted by | 

the best schools and businesscolleges. By 

mail 24 cents. 


JAMES H. PENNIMAN, 4322 Sansom 8t., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. } 


THE ART STUDENT, $1.00 a year. 


ERNEST KNAUFFT, Editor. Eleven numbers now 
ready. No free sample copies For introduction, 3 
sumbere for 25 cents. Address 142 West 23d St., 

.Y. Voll. Bound in Cloth (Nos. | to 6), sent post- 
paid for $1.00. 


Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


Lathes for wood 
and meal work. | 
Scroll Saws, Cir- | 
cular Saws, etc. 
coo adap- 
ted for use in IN 
DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 















list free by mail. 
W. ¥. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
91] Ruby Street. RocgForD, ILu. 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Pilates, 
The specie and scientific branch of jot know: 





as Crown and Bridge bay IL requires the most 
pepastmens with perfect — construction 
insure an artistic success an rmanen 


of wor 5 oe | 


Having every facility for tts class 
- prices as Soe wi 
ESTABLISHED 


now offer reaso 
wor! 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. |. 284 St. WY 


Do you teach “Current Events” in your school? 
If so no paper will help you like Our Times. Send 
fora copy and raise clubs at our low club rates, 
Address publishers of this paper. 
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NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
Founded by OF MUSI Cari Fag.ten, 


Dr. Eben Towiée. Director. 


Music, Elocution, Literature, Languages, Fine 
Arts, and Tuning. Send for Illustrated Calendar. 


* FRANK W, HALE, Gen’! Manager, Boston, Mass 





BEFORE sOLD 
THE “ ON 
PUBLIC, MERIT. 
MODERATEPRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 





EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO Co., 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
No.92 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 





Every one of our advertisers present books or 


goods of value. Note the wide variety. The suc- 
cessful teacher reads these pages with the desire of | 
learning more about them, to see if some will not 
be of benefit to him; and therefore writes, mention- 
ing this paper ; this is due the publishers. 


‘School of Pedagogy 


University of the City of New York, 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 


Professional Training for Teachers. 


Five Courses.—t. History of Educa- 


tion. II. Psychology and Ethics. III, 
Theory and Art of Teaching. IV. Educa. 
tional Literature and _ Criticism. V. 


Educational Systems. Degrees Granted, 
Doctor of Pedagogy and Master of Peda- 
Sogy- 

Year from Oct. to May. Scholarsh‘ps. 





Only resident students are enrolled. Send tor 
catalogue giving full information. Address, 


SECRETARY, FACULTY OF PEDAGOGY, 


UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, N. Y. City. 


ORPHEA MUSICAL BOX 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other | Chemicals 


are used in the 


ALL 
STUDY 


and no play makes, etc., you know the 
rest. The 


Imperial 
Bicycle 


will give you the desired recreation and 
make life seem brighter. 
Catalogue telling all about high grade “Imperials” free 


AMES & FROST COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Rea FACILITIES FOR supplying teachers, all de- 
partments. First-class teachers vere > £ 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 61 East Ninth St., N. ¥ 


preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 
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which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


| It has more than three times 

the strength of Cocoa mixed 

with Starch, Arrowroot or 

Sugar, and is far more eco- 

nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 

It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. aa tatlmaatit 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 
303, 404, 6O4E.F., 355i, GOIE.F., 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS. 1878 and 1889. 


Now Exhibited at the Columbian Exposition, Chicago. / 
Manufactures Butlding, Department H, Group So. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
eo 


To Science Teachers. 


As our World’s Fair exhibits indicate, we have unequaled facilities 
for equipping Physical, Electrical, Chemical, Biological, and Engin- 
eering Laboratories, with apparatus of the highest grade. Inter- 
ested parties will confer a favor by writing us immediately as to their 
wants, for we may have suggestions to offer, and will gladly mail 
. Abridged Catalogue 219 to any address if this Ad. is mentioned. 


Queen & Co., Incorporated, 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
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From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and 
samples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON € CO., 


20 Vesey Street, New York. 


OOD POSITIONS 


Secured by young Men and Women Graduates of Magni talogue 
The Bryant & Stratton Business College, —. anes 
Chicago—Business and Shorthand Courses. OOD SALARIES 


Can VISIT Palbawe FAIR GROUNDS SATURDAYS Without interfering with Studies. 





LARGEST in the WORLD 


Address 7 Washington Street, Chicago. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most effective and agrec- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 


Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: ‘‘] value it as an excel- 
lent preventative of indigestion, and 
a pleasant acidulated drink when 
properly diluted with water, and 
sweetened.” 


Descriptive pamph!et free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





J. M. OLCOTT, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 


and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St.. New York. 


MAGIC LANTERNS| 








“* Long ago distanced all its competitors.” 
Medical Standard, Chicago. 


PACKER’S 
TAR SOAP 


“* For toilet purposes, and as a remedy in skin dis- 
eases, we commend it as the most satisfactory soap 
that we have ever used.” 

Med. and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 


It Speedily Relieves Dandruff, 
Chafing, Prickly-Heat, Itching, 
Bites and Stings. 


Its use for Bathing and Shampooing gives 
one a sense of exquisite cleanliness. 


INVALUABLE TO TRAVELERS. 


“It cleanses well, affords a fine lather, its emplo '- 
ment is rcally delightful, and it has a wonderfully 
ealing influence.” 

Journal of Health, New York. 
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CHANGE has taken place in the 
streets in the morning hours of these 
beautiful September days. On Mon- 
day, the 11th, there was seen issuing 
from nearly every house, neatly clad 
children ; they were joyous and earn 
est. How different from the tone 

of last week! Then they had no care for the future ; 
now they are aiming to enter upon some valuable and 
important work ; they “mean. business,” to use a com- 
mercial phrase. One hundred and fifty thousand strong 
is this army that is to attack ignorance and unhap- 
piness and human perplexity by means of acquiring 
knowledge and improving the judgment, and train- 
ing the feelings. Success to you, brave army ; success 
to you, O teachers! 
> 

Is the teacher a leader? Three years ago a young 
man left the Union Theological seminary of this city, 
and with twenty sermons started for a town in Minne 
sota wherea preacher was called for. After six months 
he discovered that they needed a “leader ”in thought ; 
it was a new discovery for him. He concluded that his 
sermons were not such as a “ leader” would preach, 
and began to give study to the ways and means of be- 
coming a “fisher of men.” 

His letter, as it appears in a religious paper, is inter- 
esting and refreshing—it portrays so exactly the con- 
version needed in most teachers. We may suppose a 
young man from a normal school to have entered that 
same town three years ago; that he aimed to hear les- 
sons, and finally to have discovered he must be a“ lead- 
er” of the young beings entrusted to him. A learner 
of lessons simply becomes a lesson learner. 

> 

A training school was visited ; it required but a short 
time to see that no consistent scheme of pedagogy ex- 
isted in the teacher’s mind. When teaching arithmetic 
and reading, as she did before promotion to this place, 
she must have had some definite scheme ; she must 
have aimed at some specific knowledge or power in 
those classes. Now in her training classes the case is 
different. There is aimless wandering hither and 
thither. She has made no careful study of pedagogy 
herself, and does not know what to do. A page was 
read from a book of little value because it contained 
generalities, and then followed “ talks.” The girls, aged 
16-20, had only general views, and to these more gen- 
eral views were added. Suppose a pupil should ask the 
teacher what are, say, ten foundation principles? What 
are ten essentials in methods? Who are the ten leading 
educators? What are ten cardinal points in school 
civics? What could she say? 


To the request from a subscriber that some sugges- 
tions be made as to plans for the coming year, THE 
JOURNAL can put in a few words that will be a just 
maxim for his entire life: “Get on a higher plane of 
thought and action.” Last summer while in the Adiron- 
dacks, a party lostits way ina dense forest; the guide 
sought out the tallest hemlock tree, and climbed to its 
utmost top, for a survey of the country. He came 
down knowing the way to take. The advice then is, 
“Climb up.” There is no teacher that can say, “I have 
it all; there is no teacher who has studied the sub- 
ject of education much but must say, “It seems to have 
measureless depths.” To go on just as he did last 
year would certainly be a wrong to the pupil and him- 
self. 

- 

The study of psychology, that has been taken up by 
sO many teachers, must eventually lead to a study of 
philosophy ; they are closely related. There are ques- 
tions the teacher will be asked by pupils that can be 
answered justly only by those who have given some 
thought to the underlying strata of principles that must 
govern human action. A young lady graduate from a 
normal school in New York state found herself so des- 
titute of clear views that she felt obliged to spend two 
years more to know where she stood. It is altogether 
in the bounds of reason that the equipment of the “ com- 
ing teacher ” will include some knowledge of philosophy. 


> 

What is the measure of our duty ? 
ure of our ability? Has the wise father a larger duty 
than the ignorant? Should the banker give his family 
more of comfort and advantage than the shipping clerk ? 
Is the man who sees opportunities of helping humanity 
and passes them by as little culpable as he who does 
not see them? Does a higher mental caliber carry 
with it a higher moral responsibility? These are perti- 
nent questions for teachers. 

. 

An agent of this paper says: “I was at an institute 
and the manager of another paper was saying, ‘ Yes, 
that is a good paper but it shoots over the heads of 
common teachers." ‘Then it is just what I want,’ said 
a young lady. ‘I am one who wants something that 
shoots above common teachers; I want to be an un- 
common teacher.’”” Look out for those who want to 
give you “ pap” in an educational paper. 

a) 


Is it not the meas- 


I have seen manners that make a similar impression 
with personal beauty; that give the like exhilaration, 
and refine us like that ; and, in memorable experiences, 
they are suddenly better than beauty, and make that 
superfluous and ugly. But they must be marked by fine 
perception, the acquaintance with real beauty. Then 
they must be inspired by the good heart. There is no 
beautifier of complexion, or form, or behavior, like the 
wish to scatter joy, and not pain, around us.—Zmerson 
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Waste of Time During Recitations. 


By an Ex-TEACHER. 


Since I have been free to visit schools, I have been 
reminded by other teachers of my own sins of the past. 
One of these is needless waste of time and one of the 
most prevalent methods of wasting time, as far as I 
have observed, is the teacher’s pet system for conduct- 
ing recitations. 

I remember thinking I had invented something valu- 
able when I struck the following plan for a recitation 
in silent arithmetic : 

1. The class took down a single example and set to 
work upon it, passing to the line as fast as they com- 
pleted the solution and holding their slates religiously 
behind their backs. (My nerves respond uncomforta- 
bly still to the thought of the forbidden contact of wall 
and slate that became audible whenever the quick pupils 
grew absent-minded with waiting for the slow ones.) 

2. When about two-thirds of the class had passed to 
the line I began to hurry up the laggards. A little 
later, the plodders, whether their solutions were com- 
pleted or not, had to lay down pencils and step to the 
side. (This laying down of pencils wis to prevent 
copying.) 

3. Then the line (which, by the way, was a two- 
headed monster, approaching from both sides of the 
room at once) passed my desk, presenting slates, and 
resumed seats, I turning rapidly from right to left and 
back to make a colored check-mark at the side of each 
slate bearing the correct solution. (This was active 
work and I flattered myself that I was economiziny 
time immensely.) 

I have since seen machinery that almost answers this 
description in other class-rooms whose teachers are 
passing through a certain early stage of pedagogical 
evolution. I want to help them out of this stage, and 
perhaps can hardly do better than to tell of what I saw 
as a substitute for this far-back plan, in a room recently 
Visited. 

“We are not teaching anything new in arithmetic to- 
day,” said the teacher, apologetically ; but I hastened 
to assure her that I should be very much interested in 
seeing what she did when she didn’t teach anything 
new. 

“Well,” said she hesitatingly, “for economy’s sake, 
I combined the arithmetic and the penmanship to-day. 
[ intended to give ten examples upon the rule taught 
yesterday, to fix its operations more securely in all the 
pupils’ minds and to give the slow ones and the ab- 
sentees a chance to catch up. 

‘‘T wrote the examples one by one upon the black- 
board, and gave instruction in penmanship as the pupils 
copied them. I left a blank in each, so that no im- 
patient pupil could do any of them at the wrong time. 
They are getting out these papers now and their slates, 
according to an order given just as you entered the 
room. Now I must set them to work and get to work 
myself. There will be points in my plan which you will 
not understand, but I will explain them after the hour 
if you care to stay it through.” 

She then directed the class to fill the blank in the 
first example with the fraction }and go to work, which 
they did. 

At a sign from her, two pupils came to her side and 
she proceeded to question them upon the example in a 
very low tone of voice, while the rest worked silently. 
They did not look dull, but listened carefully to her 
questions ; answered with apparent brightness: chal- 
lenged each other’s replies once or twice eagerly, but 
in the same low tones used by the teacher ; seemed to 
insist On a clear apprehension of each point ; appeared 
finally to acquiesce in some proposition of the teacher 
and forthwith took their work to their seats, ciphering 
earnestly on the way. These two, I learned afterward, 
had been absent on the preceding day and so missed 
learning the rule. I watched the scene with fascina- 
tion and now conclude, though I could not distinguish a 
word, that the teacher put them rapidly through the 
operations by a well studied series of questions. 
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They were interrupted three times by pupils who pre- 
sented slates with the first example solved. In two in- 
stances, the teacher erased the example by a single 
stroke of a wet sponge and wrote a fraction with which 
the blank in the second problem was to be filled. In 
the other, she glanced at the slate and shook her 
head. 

One of the two pupils who had received private in- 
struction soon afterward returned to the teacher’s desk, 
slowly, his brows knit, his lips pressed into a comical 
expression of discontent, his eyes riveted upon the fig- 
ures, which, apparently, would not adjust themselves as 
he thought they should. Reaching the group at the 
desk, for by this time the teacher was working with 
two of the duller pupils, he looked on and listened a 
moment, seeking the clue to his own lack of success. 
Suddenly his face cleared, and, with a little skip, he set 
off for his desk again, followed by a look of mild re- 
monstrance from the teacher, which was lost upon him. 
After that he seemed to encounter no obstacle, but 
solved and presented example after example with such 
fapidity as to be among the first to complete the work. 
The other absentee worked on with nearly equal rapidity 
and success. The two occasionally made faces at each 
other which might mean almost anything in the line of 
boyish nonsense and held up fingers to tell how many 
solutions had been accomplished, Other pupils simi- 
larly informed one another of their rate of progress. 

Sometimes the teacher had three pupils at her desk at 
once, receiving needed help. At others, she walked 
about the room to get a better idea of the general pro- 
gress and where help was needed. Once she stopped 
beside my chair long enough to say : 

“Four months ago, this class had a sad habit of copy- 
ing. They had worked with substitute teachers for 
some time and acquired several bad habits. I don't 
think any one looks at his neighbors’ work now, except 
by inadvertency. My new plan of teaching spelling 
does away with dishonest copying in that subject, and 
in arithmetic I help them in various ways, such as hav- 
ing alternate lirestake an example and the lines between 
a different one; erasing work as soon as it is done, 
etc. 

“They understand me in these matters, and know 
that my desire is to help them. A perfectly honest stu- 
dent sometimes glances at his neighbors’ work, either 
without intention of any kind or merely to. see how far 
he has progressed. We have talked this all over and 
decided that the temptation to glance is to be resisted. 
The pupils, as well as myself, have suggested means of 
reducing it to the minimum. We work together pretty 
well in this matter, and without mutual suspicion. I 
find it pays to trust my pupils. I watch them none the 
less, but I don’t let them feel themselves watched, much 
less suspected.” . 

7 had watched but had detected no attempt to im- 
part or to steal an answer. 

The first pupil who presented his tenth successful so- 
lution received a smile in acknowledgment of his 
speed as a workman, and a nod in the direction of the 
book-shelf. From this he secured a volume and re- 
turned to his seat. Several slips of paper marked “ the 
place” for as many pupils who were reading this same 
book in their odd moments. He opened at the slip 
bearing his name and settled down to a comfortable fif- 
teen minutes of profitable resting. The book was “The 
Young Yagers.” 

As other pupils finished their work, they betook them- 
selves to various quiet and instructive amusements. 
One shook his fist at the boy who had secured “ The 
Young Yagers,’’ received a wink for reply and pro- 
ceeded to finish an ornamental drawing on one of the 
rear blackboards. I experienced alittle shock on see- 
ing a girl calmly take out a piece of crocheting and ac- 
complish several rounds with great apparent satisfac- 
tion, “ under the teacher’s very nose.”” Severai applied 
themselves to certain school-tasks that had been some- 
how left in arrears. There was not an idle moment for 
any one during that entire arithmetic hour. 

At its close, several pupils had not finished the work. 
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The teacher supplied the remaining blanks for these 
children and directed them to work out the solutions at 
home and report to her before nine the next morning. 


» 
Shall He Be Discontented ? 


A letter from a subscriber begins with his discontent 
with the situation he is in. He is in a small town; he 
has one assistant; he has small compensation ; he is 
but little prized. He is capable of managing a school 
of a dozen assistants undoubtedly ; he could fill a post 
in a large town ora small city ; he could earn double 
the salary he gets; he could give satisfaction to a wide 
circle. He knows he is a better man than he is esti- 
mated to be. 

He anticipated being transferred to the position he 
felt he was capable of filling, or thought he was capable 
of filling, but the vacancy he counted on did not occur, 
and he is fretting away in his old post. “Another year 
in L ,” he says, as though it were a very prison. 
May we advise him? 

1. Put out of mind the failure to get the better place 
unless you did not do all you could to get it. If it was 
no fault of yours let the failure pass out of your mem- 
ory. Do not blame yourself when you have done your 
level best. 

z. Do not think there is nothing for you to do be- 
cause you are in the same place you were last year. 
Nothing is more mischievous than the idea you could 
do twice or thrice as well in some other place. Thou- 
sands spend their days in such useless imaginings. 

David P. Page had charge of a small school in New- 
buryport ; he taught so well there at probably $30 per 
month, that Horace Mann felt he was able to fill a 
higher post ; he did fill a higher post in a high and 
noble way, but he fitted himself by the teaching he did 
in that small and narrow field. Men who occupy great 
positions once wrought in smallones ; they are in those 
higher ones because they labored so well in the lower 
ones, 

“ There is a Divinity that shapes our ends,” and you, 
if you do your level best, may feel youare in the hands of 
a Divinity to be shaped for some proper field of work. 
You must have some faith ; you must learn from your 
children. Mark how they come to school and learn the 
alphabet and all that, having faith it is for the best ! 
You must follow their example. 

3. You have a splendid opportunity to show your peo- 
ple that you are more interested in education than most 
teachers, and, in fact, are a growing man. Form aclubto 
study education. Give some lectures ; stir up the com- 
munity. A case comes to mind of a man who gradu- 
ated from a normal school and was put up in the Cats- 
kills ina small place, not the one he coveted by any 
means. He began to rouse the country by his earnest- 
ness ; teachers’ meetings were held at various points by 
his efforts, and he was designated a “live man.” A 
better place was given him; not long after he was ap- 
pointed to a principalship in Brooklyn at a salary of 
$3,000. This comes from doing his best in the place 
where he was. 

4. Value the opportunity you have to benefit those 
children ; don’t think wholly of yourself. You are in 
the world for other purposes than to draw a salary. 
You are there, it is altogether likely, because the “ Di- 
vinity ” proposes to “shape the ends” of some of those 
children and fit them for spheres of usefulness. Would 
you not feel it was worth something if thirty years from 
now some man should call on you and say, “ That last 
year you spent in L was the making of me?” It is 
true you may not hear such words, but you can deserve 
them ; you can be “the making” of a good many if you 
will. 

5. If you are in education to stay, consider this inci- 
dent as determining you to make larger efforts to secure 
a higher place next year. There is no objection to an 












able man’s having a place to exercise his ability and be 
Not that he should not make dili- 


paid accordingly. 
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That is 
really his duty. Lay out plans to be known to those 


gent and wise efforts to get a better place. 


seeking a good man. Some men wanta good place, and 
deserve one, too, but do not lay out right plans to get 
one. Merit often fails because it does not advertise. 
A. T. Stewart used to say, “Get good things and then 
advertise them well.” 

On the whole, you should not be discontented and 
restless, Accept the situation as having a lesson for 
you; when “the mists have rolled away” you will, if 
you act according to your highest light all this year 
through, be glad that your lot was cast there another 
year. If you are dissatisfied and let that thought fol- 
low you and mold your acts, then in the future you will 
suffer and you will trace it back to this year. 


> 


Parent and Teacher. 
By Supt. J. H. Puiuips, Birmingham, Ala. 


The cause of nine-tenths of the petty difficulties of 
school life is the want of co-operation between teacher 
and parent. Teachersshould labor earnestly to interest 
parents in the school work of the children, and, when- 
ever their other duties permit, should visit their homes. 
The parent may not know the teacher; the child does, 
and has it in his power to mold the parent’s opinions 
and to arouse his prejudices, so that in the event of a 
rupture at school he has an ally at home. Parents 
would relieve the teacher of much trouble and mate- 
rially enhance the welfare of their children by an occa- 
sional visit to the school, and a word of encouragement 
tothe teacher. When a parent has personal knowledge 
of the teacher, he is not likely to be imposed upon by 
an artful child, and is in a position to correct any un- 
favorable tendencies in the child’s representations of 
the school. 

The really troublesome pupils in a grade are very 
few, but, though in the minority, they usually manage 
to make up in activity what they lack in numbers. 
Those children accustomed to wholesome government 
in the home, as a rule, readily comply with the require- 
ments of the school. ‘The troublesome pupil is the one 
who has never known restraint at home—the boy who 
has been praised and petted into the belief that 
he is exceptionally smart, but that his teacher is 
too obtuse to discover the fact. The boy who enters 
school with the firm conviction that he is made of better 
stuff than the rest of the class, chafesand demurs when 
he finds that he passes current for only what he is 
worth. But thisisthe lesson he mus¢ learn sooner or 
later, and the sooner the better. The child whose ex- 
clusive home training has not developed self-depend- 
ence and self-restraint, must here learn the all-import- 
ant lesson, that his own merit, his own efforts, must con- 
stitute the basis of his success and promotion in life. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that teach- 
ers are but mortal; all are inwardly influenced by the 
varied mental and moral characteristics which play be- 
fore them day by day; all are subject to prejudices, all 
are liable to error. It would be remarkable indeed if 
an occasional mistake did not occur ; yet let the teacher 
be credited with honesty of purpose and a sincere de- 
sire to do the right. Too often the teacher looks upon 
the child solely from the standpoint of the school, 
without considering the home and its claims ; too often 
the parent looks upon school discipline only from the 
standpoint of the home and the ever-recurring round of 
domestic duties. Thus arise the majority of school 
troubles. 

A familiar legend speaks of two knights that met on 
the highway where there was an overhanging shield. 
One claimed that the shield was gold, the other said 
that it was silver. The dispute became warm and 
ended in fighting. They foughta long time, but, being 
equally matched, neither prevailed. When at length 
both had fallen to the ground exhausted, a third knight 
appeared upon the scene, and they appealed to him to 
decide which was right. After an examination, he found 
one side of the shield gold, the other silver. 
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Often must the principal or superintendent act the 
part of the third knight, only to discover that in this or 
that difficulty both parent and teacher were partly right. 
Let the teacher, if possible, visit the home, and let the 
parent visit the school; thus will the best interest of 
the child be conserved. When parent and teacher come 
together in earnest consultation for the good of the 
child, and not to justify or condemn, amicable adjust- 
ment of difficulties and complete reconciliation of dif- 
ferences may be generally reached. 


r 
The System. 


The following letter and its reply are printed for their 
suggestiveness. 


My Dear Miss : 

I particularly want some observation lessons on 
“things” to use for publication, That, as you know, 
includes qualities and relations of objects, form, size, 
position, direction, etc., properties and conditions of 
matter, and related subjects. I shall need these lessons 
for a coming number of the ——, and I know of no 
school where I should be more certain of finding avail- 
able material than yours. 

May I visit you, with the object of reporting such 
lessons ? 

My Dear Miss :—— 

I regret to say that No. , like other schools in 
our system, is bound by its programs under the Course 
of Study. “Our “coior lessons” are separate affairs. 
Our “ form lessons” standapart. Our “quality lessons” 
are detached from everything else. The properties and 
conditions of matter are “not in our grade.” The nearest 
we ever come to a good, old-fashioned object lesson is 
in acertain division of the language work devoted to 
descriptions. In these description lessons a few of the 
most obvious qualities of an object, usually its form, 
color, materials, and use, are noticed, named separately, 
and finally named in order. If such meager “object 
lessons” will answer your purpose, you are welcome to 
draw upon our small fund. Come at any time. 

It is evident from the above that rust will attack the 
smoothest running machinery. In the system which 
furnishes this testimony we happen to know that each 
worker is doing his or her very best. The teachers, 
though inexperienced, are earnest. Because they are 
inexperienced and untrained, they have to be clesely 
guided. If the Course of Study did not enumerate the 
qualities of substances and put so many in each grade 
they would not be taught. If programs were not made 
out for these teachers, telling them when to teach each 
subject and how much time to devote to it, they would 
not get satisfactorily through their term’s work. With 
the most careful guidance on the part of the principal 
and the most indefatigable labor on the part of the 
teacher the term's work is done only barely in time. 
The excuse “not in our grade,” then, becomes a valid 
one, however miserably mean its application may be. 

The state of affairs quoted isnot by any means the 
worst we knowof. In fact, it is not relatively bad. It 
is relatively good. Yet, we hope to see it improve as 
the years go by, and will point out the causes that, in 
our judgment, must be removed in order to induce im- 
provement. The reasons why the teachers in No. 
cannot stop once in a while to give a “ good, old-fash- 
ioned object lesson” are: 

1st. There is too much direction of the work by per- 
sons who, not performing its details, must fail to see the 
thousand natural connections between the different de- 
partments and incidents of study, and the great econ- 
omy of labor that a free, trained teacher can practice. 

2d. This meddling is made necessary by the fact al- 
ready stated, that the teachers are not trained and can- 
not be left to their own free devices. 

3d. The immoderate haste in teaching children to 
read compels the teachers to spend too much time in 
forcing words, words, words upon their pupils and 
leaves too little for the development of thought. This 
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arises partly from the ambition of rival schools, “ results” 
in reading being very easy matters of comparison, and 
partly from the mistaken ambition of parents, which it 
is the duty of teachers to correct on every available 
occasion. 

Too little trained teaching skill and too much hurry 
to get the wrong thing in first are at the bottom of 
most school evils. 


¥ 


Variety. 
By A. C. SCAMMELL. 


“ And what is your program for to-day?” asked the 
superintendent, as he entered the school-room promptly 
atnine. Did he not know? Had he not studied the 
“Daily order of Exercises,” on the corner blackboard, 
for several minutes, the afternoon before? “ Yes, I 
know that was yesterday’s program, but what is it to- 
day?” was his reply to the teacher’s surprised and al- 
most jealous glance at her carefully timed order. “I 
seldom vary this,” she said. “I like system.” “So 
dol; but I won't eat the same dishes for breakfast five 
mornings in a week; or, if I had to, I would ask to 
have them hashed, spiced, or flavored with a new sauce, 
now and then.” This from the grave new superin- 
tendent, said with a boyish emphasis that quite dis- 
armed him, and set the teacher tothinking. “I believe 
I'll experiment,” she thought, when a few moments 
later, she was alone with her pupils. “I'll begin at the 
beginning and surprise the children.” She opened the 
organ. ‘“ How many of you would like to learn a new 
morning hymn? Suppose we have aschool choir to 
lead us! Two girls and two boys whom I will name 
may come to the organ now, and in a few mornings we 
will have anew quartet. We will read this hymn to- 
gether first, and see how pretty itis!” It seemed to 
the teacher that her pupils had never sung so well be- 
fore. ‘“ Now, children, instead of repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer, perhaps you would like to say a little prayer in 
verse ; would you?” Of course they would. So upon 
the center blackboard, she wrote this simple hymn- 
prayer: 

“ Father, we thank Thee for the night, 
And the pleasant morning light ; 

For rest, and food, and loving care, 
And all that makes our day so fair ; 
Help us to do the things we should, 
To be to others, kind and good ; 

In all we do, and all we say, 

To serve Thee better day by day.” 


The words were read reverently and with an evident 
effect upon the children. “ Devotions, ten minutes ; 
said the time-table in the corner; “9:25,” said the 
clock ; but the day had a new setting, and in it the 
school-room had never seemed moreattractive. ‘ Now, 
we'll take our books; no, both divisions may take paper 
and pencil, and we will have an arithmetic race; the 
first division may be Yale, and the second, Harvard ; 
oh, you don’t know just what that means, do you? so I 
must tell you. Sucharace! Fifteen minutes were out 
before they had fairly began. When they closed, and 
the division that was expected not to win, came out 
ahead with flying colors, schedule time said, “ 9:45,” and 
the clock made it 10:15, nearly recess time. The super- 
intendent happened in, in the course of the afternoon, 
while they were yet experimenting, and found a very 
wide-awake school, under anew teacher. He stayed 
five minutes, and went out with a gratified expression. 


» 


It is now out of the question to appoint as teachers. 
in the public schools, persons who have done nothing 
to qualify themselves for their work, except to get to- 
gether the information needed to pass an examination 
in scholarship. Such persons cannot do the work re- 
quired in a modern school. It is futile to expect it. 

—Wm, H. Maxwell. 
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The School Room. 


Serr. 23.—Numpers, Secr, ano Eartu. 
Sept. 30.—Pror.e ano Done. 

Oct. 7.—Primary. 

Oct. 14.—LanGuace, Tuincs, ano Eruics. 


Teaching Numbers. II. 


CHANGING UNITS, 


There are seven things with which the pupil must be ac- 
quainted—that must be measured: money, weight, length, sur- 
faces, bulk, time, and circles. Each of these must be exempli- 
fied objectively. 

1. The teacher brings in a dollar, 10 dimes, and 100 cents. He 
shows the dollar. “This dollar is equal to 10 dimes ; I change it 
into 10 dimes.” He shows a dime. “This dime is equal to 10 
cents; I change it into 10 cents,” 

Again he shows them ro cents. “This is equal to 1 dime; I 
change them into 1 dime. These (10 dimes) are equal to 1 dol- 
lar; I change them into 1 dollar.” 

(It is best in doing this for some pupil to have the dollar and 
give it to the teacher for the ten dimes, so that the pupil may see 
the dollar changed into dimes ; it ought to disappear.) 

Here is the root of what is called “reduction;” the change 
_ from a small number to a large one appears; also from a large 
to a small ; but it is not necessary to introduce the terms “ reduc- 
tion,” “ ascending ” or “descending.” It isa mistake to do so. 

_Problems.—Let the pupils make 50 problems. Thus: $4, 4 
dimes, 4 cents are how many cents? Solution. In $4 there are 
40 dimes, and 4 dimes are 44 dimes; in 44 dimes there are 440 
cents and 4 cents are 444 cents. Let them make 50 problems 
thus. In 563 cents how many dollars? Solution. In 563 cents 
there are 56 dimes and 3 cents; in 55 dimes there are $5 and 6 
dimes. So in 563 cents there are $5, 6 dimes, and 3 cents. 

By solving these in denominations they know well, they become 
ready to handle those they do not know wel] ; they get “the hang 
of reduction,” so to speak. It is a changing of numbers. 

2. To change English money there should be some pound notes, 
sovereigns, shillings, pennies made of lead ; there should be quite 
a number of these. Show 1 pound, 4 shillings, 5 pence; Ask 
‘““How many pence?” Solve it, and call for 50 to be made. (It 
is well to tell the pupils that the sovereign is worth $4.86, the 
shilling about 25 cents, and the penny about 2 cents.) Hold in 
the hand 346 pence, and ask, ““ How many pounds, shillings, and 
wong ?” Show how you find out, and let them make up 50 prob- 
ems. 

3. A scale with weights is brought in and the avoirdupois 
method explained, and a problem given and solved as, 249 drams 
are how many ounces and pounds? The pupils bring in 50 prob- 
lems. The reverse is dealt with also. So with apothecaries’ 
weight and Troy weight. By taking pieces of lead to the apoth- 
ecary and jeweler all the weights may be cut off with a sharp 
knife ; they should be labeled and put in boxes. A box of sand 
furnishes the materials to be weighed. Let actual problems be 
made. This sand weighs 4lb. 3 oz. 12 pwt., Troy; how many 
pwt. etc. Here are 700 grs.; how many lbs.? Let the pupils 
make problems. 

4. Let a foot rule, a yard stick, and’a slender pole be brought. 
Let the latter be marked off into 164 feet; itis arod. It is well 
for each pupil to have a foot rule and from this make a yard stick. 
Now ask a pupil to measure the length of the side of the room ; 
it is 14 feet and 9 inches. How many inches? Let them con- 
struct 50 other problems. Let them measure out of doors. It is 
15 rods from thé door tosome point selected. How many inches? 

5. Cut out a square foot of manilla paper; also a square yard. 
With this show that the number of square feet is found by see- 
ing there are 3 square feet on one side or in one tier, and as 
there are three tiers there will be 3 times 3 square feet, or nine 
square feet in that square yard. Give problems. The room is 14 
feet on one side and 15 feet on the other. How many square feet 
in the room? Do not allow them to say the length multiplied 
by the breadth gives square feet. 

Solution.—There is a row of 14 square feet on one side of the 
room; there are 15 such rows—that is, 15 times 14 square feet 
or 210 square feet. Let the pupils bring in 50 problems. 

6. Construct a cubic box that shall be just one foot inside. 
Measure. This may be made of manilla paper; it should have no 
cover. Make a cubic inch of paper or wood; if possible have 
every pupil makeone. Place them side by side in the box on one 
side of the bottom. How many such rows on the bottom with 12 
in eachrow? Answer, 12X12. In one row there are 12 cubic 
inches in 12 rows 12 times 12 cubic inches = 144. _ If there are 
144 cubic inches in one section and there are 12 sections in all, 
there will 12 times 144 cubic inches = 1,728. A skeleton cubic 
yard can be made by the pupils and its contents calculated ; also 
a skeleton cord for wood. : 

7. A gill and pint measure, also a quart are brought in, and a 
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pail of water. A problem is proposed and solved, and the pupils 
bring in 50 gen 

8. The clock, or a watch, gives the length of a second. Pro- 
pose a problem as 4 hr.5 min. 10 sec. are how many seconds? 
Let pupils make 50 problems. 

9. Bring in a paper circle. Show that it is divided into 360 
equal parts called degrees ; that each degree has 60 parts called 
minutes, and so on. Give problems. 

10, Let the teacher now propose a problem like this: John 
worked 14 hrs. 21 min. 37 sec. and James worked 9g hrs, 47 min. 
43 sec; how much time in all? Let the pupils construct prob- 
lems of this kind. Again, John has 3 bu. 2 pks. 2 qts. in each of 
4 bags ; how much in all of them? Let the pupils construct 50 
problems. This is not all that can be said about denominate 
numbers, but it is enough until fractions are mastered. There 
will come up a class of different questions, and the impor- 
tant thing is that the terms dushel, pound, etc., shall have a clear 
representation in the mind; they must be more than words. It is 
absolutely necessary the measures be shown to the pupil—they 
can be except in English money, but here the penny may be pro- 
cured. With these terms, then, perfectly clear in the mind prog- 
ress is certain. 


¥ 
Thought Work. 


Give exercises to children that will develop their judgment, ¢.¢., 
draw two lines on the blackboard of exactly the same length. 





Fig. 2 





Fig. 1 
See Figs 1 and 2. Let them tell which is the longer. Unless 
they have had such work they will say the vertical line is the 
longer. Let them test and find their mistake. Try again with 
two other lines. Test as before. They will not be long in dis- 
covering what many older children do not know ; viz.: A vertical 
line seems longer than a horizontal line of the same length. In- 


A Cc B 
| ee | 





Fig. 3. 


stead of giving them such old dry bones as, 12 less 3 = what? 
Draw a line on the board, and letter it as in Fig. III. Then ask 
this question: If from A to B it is 12 miles, and from A to C 
is 3 miles, how far is it from B to C? Here they must find the 
answer 9, found by taking 3 from 12; but who will deny that 
they had far more mental discipline than the first examp'e would 
have given them ? 
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Fig. 4. 
Again, draw a diagram, as shown in Fig. 4. Then say H is 
John’s home. S is the school house. L is Willie’s home. 


Which boy walks the farthest when going to school? How many 
more blocks does Willie walk than John? C is the candy-store. 
How far will each boy walk if he goes from the school to the 
candy store and then home ? 

Add many more questions to this and thus make it a — of 
yourself. A little thought will give you problems in addition, 


subtraction, multiplication, division, and partition ; each one of 
which will cause more thinking than a dozen lifeless tables. 
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Topics in Physiology. IV. 
POSITIONS. 
By E. W. BARRETT, Milford, Mass. 


( working position, 

body erect, 

chest well out, 

feet on floor, 

free movement of arms, 
arrangement of materials on desk, 
exercises in rising from seat, 
heels together, 

feet drawn back slightly, 
exercises for back muscles, 

avoid lounging or “ sinking ” positions, 
shoulders square or “even.” 


head erect (eyes), 

neck back, 

shoulders square, 

chest free from compression, 
body square on hips, 

no resting on desk or back of bench, 
left foot in advance of right, 
both on floor, 

right forearm on desk, 

wrist raised, 

two outer fingers rest on desk, 
pen-holding, 

left forearm and hand, 
arrangement of materials, 
exercises for muscular training. 


In writing 


crown of head raised, 
neck well in place, 
chin drawn in (not raised). 
shoulder blades in place, 
arms natural, at sides, 
lungs filled with air, 
chest well forward and raised, 
abdomen drawn in (vital organs then in 
place), 
knees together, 
heels touch, 
toes turned outward (60°), 
exercises to { deep breathing, 
strengthen parts | gymnastics, 
| poising body, 
{ rise on toes, 
| Stretching movements, 
| bending “i 
{arm andleg “ 


In standing 


observe position in standing, 

head well up, eyes natural, 

book in left hand, 

correct angle (45°), 

high enough to look naturally at audience, 
fingers holding book in front and back, 
turning leaves with right hand, 

proper breathing. 


In oral reading - 


take correct position of body, 

extend and draw back feet alternately, 
depress the toe each time, 

strain muscles, 

take 14 inch steps, 

ball of foot touches first, 

° heel follows, 

cultivate a light step, 

remember head, shoulders, and chest, 
breathe through nostrils. 


In walking 


body inclined forward, 
forearms horizontal and free, 
chest raised, 

, head raised, 

step on toes, 

breathe through nostrils, 

in jumping land on toes. 


If these positions in the physiology lesson are rightly taught by 
a teacher who will illustrate and act them out, many pupils will 
apply what they have learned; when their recitation hours arrive. 
This method assists us in our work by omitting “ wordy ” cor- 
rections on position during the reading and writing lessons. 
Harping on “standing straight ” will not improve the carriage. 
It comes from long muscular training, habits must be broken, 
and parts-strengthened, During all active exercises in the school- 
rooms admit fresh air in abundance, else the “ modern slaughter 
of the infants” will go on. 
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Physical Education. II. 


By E. B, SCARBOROUGH. 
THE HEAD. 


The next time you go to an entertainment or anywhere where 
there is a large number of people together, I want you to look 
around and see how many people you find who hold the head 
erect. You will discover that probably three quarters of the audi- 
ence carry the head either on one side or the other, or let it droop 
forward. Now and then there is one who elevates the chin, and 
throws the head too far back. There are really few people who 
carry the head well. Why do you suppose it is? You will see 
one reason fo; it if you will stand before a mirror and rest your 
weight over the left foot. 

The right leg now hangs as a weight and to balance this the 
trunk must be tipped to the left. Now to keep up the equilibrium 
the head is moved over to the right side. 

(Teacher illustrates this either in her own person or by one of 
the pupils.) 

This is one cause of the carrying of the head to one side. 
Standing on one foot has other and more injurious effects which 
we shall study about hereafter. 

Another cause for faulty positions of the head is weak neck 
muscles, caused by a lack of development. The head is dropped 
first to one side and then to the other to rest the weak muscles. 
We shall have some exercises by and by that will be helpful in 
making our neck muscles strong. 

I think we all made up our minds at our last lesson that we 
would like to have just the fine, erect, and beautiful form we 
talked of then. And you will notice in observing people that the 
man or woman who has an imposing and commanding presence 
always carries his head well. 

But, children, our appearance is not the most important thing 
to be considered in this matter of carrying the head. The health 
is of more vital importance. 

Suppose John is watering the awn, and suppose you put your 
foot on the hose he is using. What happens? Why of course the 
water stops running through the hose. There are little hose pipes 
running down through’ our necks which we call jugular veins. 
They carry the blood, which the brain has been using and has 
made impure, back to the heart to be purified again. 

If we bend our heads forward continually, as people do some- 
times over their work or studying, we partly shut off the flow of 
blood just as you did of the water in the pipe on the lawn. This 
dams up the blood in the head, the brain becomes gorged, we 
cannot think and we have headache. 

Another evil consequence of a bad carriage of the head is im- 
paired eyesight. 

And still another result to be guarded against with all our 
might is the flattening of the chest. < 

You will observe that, when people allow the head to hang 
forward, the chest is depressed. (Teacher illustrate.) This means 
that the space allotted for the lungs is lessened and the lungs are 
cramped for room. We shall learn more about this later. 

You see there are several serious consequences to be avoided by 
correct carriage of the head. I will give you an exercise which 
you can practice at home, which will give the head, and the entire 
body as well, the proper position. 

Stand with your back against a door, or the wall, if there is _no 
baseboard, touch the heels against the door, also calves, back of 
thighs, shoulders, ani head. Now push the neck back, holding 
the chin in, and make the space between neck and door as _ small 
as possible. If you can pinch one finger you may be proud. 
Many cannot pinch three. Keep this position and walk off about 
the room for a time. 


SUGGESTIONS TO THE TEACHER. 


All bending of the head forward, backward, and sideways ; 
also twisting of the head is good for neck muscles. The twisting 
is done with the shoulders rigid. It may be made more difficult 
by adding the bending after the head is twisted, This exercise 
would be commanded as follows :—Head to left, twist; (when 
face is turned over left shoulder,) backward, bend ; (back of head 
tipped toward right shoulder,) upward, raise; forward, twist; 
(back to position). Repeat the same on the right side. 

Another exercise for strengthening the neck muscles, is rolling 
the head. Begin by letting it drop relaxed on the chest; then 
carry it to the left side, back, over right shoulder, and to the erect 
position, letting the head be as heavy as possible, and making as 
large a circle as can be made without moving the shoulders. 
Lifting develops the sides of the neck. 

Any exercise that forces the head back and chin in is good for 
the elevated chin. 

Carry a book on the front part of the top of the head, holding 
the chest so that the book will not fall. All common defects of 
carriage may be helped by carrying the head high. Think of 
trying to touch the ceiling with the head. Keep the chin in always. 

All exercises which tend to develop the muscles of the neck 
are beautifiers of the neck, as exercise builds up the muscles of a 
thin neck and reduces the fat of a large one, 
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# Exercising the most superficial muscle of the neck—by drawing 
back the corners of the mouth and making the throat rigid is a 
beautifier of the neck. 


The design of this paper and of those which follow is not so much to give 
a series of exercises as to convey to the mind of the child (and the teacher 
where necessary) the reasons for the exercises and the the ability to use them 
intelligently. These that are suggested simply serve as a type of the class 
to be given for the subject under discussion, Others for variety may be 
originated by the teacher or be gathered from any gymnastic publication. 





Care of the Eyes. 


Avoid reading when lying down. Sit with the back tothe light, 
or so the light will come over the left shoulder when reading, 
sewing, or writing. When writing, shovld the light come from 
the right side, the shadow of the hand and pen or pencil falls on 
the paper, constantly shading the line of work and fatiguing the 
eye. Veils, especially spotted ones, are injurious to the eyes ; and, 
if veils must be worn, they should be of the softest, clearest net. 
The eyes should be rested five or ten minutes after each hour's 
reading. The study of music and German is hard on the eyes, 
and the eyes should be rested more frequently and longer at a 
time when engaged in these studies. Avoid facing the lamp- 
light when studying. A bad stomach sometimes makes bad eyes. 
Attend to the digestion, Poor ventilation frequently weakens the 
eyes. When the eyes feel tired, bathe them with soft water, hot 
or cold, whichever on trial proves more comfortable. The hot 
water generally proves more beneficial—_Kansas Medical Index. 


¥ 
Geography by Doing. II. 


FIFTH LESSON.—/ rom Spring to River Mouth. 


The last lesson ended at the spring in the hillside. 
and trace the rill, the brook, the creek, the river. 

Ask questions that force the pupil to imagine. Where will the 
water go after leaving the spring? Elicit that the rill will meet 
rills from other springs, making a brook ; the brook will flow on 
meeting other brooks and forming a creek; the creek likewise 
augmenting until a river is formed. 

At the sand table, roughly throw up a river basin, illustrating 
this ; a concavity, shaped something like the bowl of acoal shovel. 
Designate the site of aspring back in the highlands. Allude to 
other springs. Sprinkle crooked lines of sawdust to represent the 
course of the river and its tributaries. 

Some riversempty into the sea; others into lakes and still 
others into larger rivers of which they are tributaries. Tell of 
rivers that lose themselves in deserts. Examples, those of Persia, 
Arabia, and Gobi. Speak of some of the great rivers of the world; 
the Nile, Mississippi, Amazon, Hoang Ho, “ China’s Sorrow.” 

Pupils tell of rivers. creeks, or brooks they have seen. How 
wide? What kind of banks? Current? Uses? Why are large 
cities-built on rivers? Example: New Orleans. 

Pupils draw simple map of river and tributaries (from your 
molded map). Below write the words (1) Spring, (2) Brook, 
(3) Creek, (4) River, (5) Ocean. 


StxtuH Lesson.— The Water Parting. The River Basin. 


Draw the old hill cross section on blackboard, Pupil point out 
the hill-top or crest. What becomes of the rain falling there? 
(Discussion.) Some flows one way, some another. Pupil mark 
exact point at which he thinks separation would take place. Some 
other pupil indicate corresponding place in the sand map. 

Elicit water parting. 1t parts the water. In the far West they 
call a water parting a d#vide. In the sand map let the entire 
water parting now be traced. Together with the coast line it will 
enclose the river basin. 

Who can think of some water partings made by man? The 
peak of a house roof. The middle of the street, shedding water 
into the gutter on either side. How wide is a water parting? 
Develop the idea that it has no width ; it is a line, formed by the 
upper meeting of the two slopes. All the surface not belonging 
to one slope belongs to the other. a 

How much of this land (the sand map) belongs to this river? 
All the land within the water parting. Let us calli this land< r#ver 
basin, How much land belongs to any river basin? All the land 
the river drains. What becomes of the rain falling outside the 
water parting ? It flows into other rivers. — : 

If possibie have pupils mold, on individual sand pans, river 
basins of their own. Pass around and question on vertical dimen- 
sions as proportioned to horizontal. Otherwise let a couple of 
pupils mold at the sand table. Question class, leading them to see 
that if the molded map were not exaggerated in its vertical 
dimension, the relief would not be perceptible. 

SEVENTH LESSON.— Type Features. 


Liken your river basin (sand map) to that of Mississippi. When 
reference is made to any definite point, locate it on a wall map 
of North America. Talk about the lowlands in the valley.- The 
marshy areas; the delta. What grows there? Read in Aunt 
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Martha's Corner Cupboard about rice, Pupils make collection 
of products: Rice, cotton, sugar, tea, etc. 

Tell about the levees, built to keep the river from ove-flowing 
the lowlands. When does it overflow? Cause? 

Take class on an imaginary canoe voyage up the river. Let 
them describe, wherever they can. Is it as easy pulling the boat 
now as it will be coming back? Why? Introduce some ideas 
of distances. Our canoe travels twenty miles a day. The river 
is about 4,000 miles long. How many days before we reach the 
source ? 

What difficulties will be encountered on the trip? Show pic- 
tures of the Falls of St. Anthony or some others, Tell about 
the snags so feared by river pilots. 

The river is muddy. Where did the mud come from? What 
becomes of it? (Not all questions need be answered at this time. 
Open quest‘ons lead to future work.) 

The steamboats on the river. Loaded with what? Where 
did the cotton come from? Something about cotton plantations. 

Tell of contrasting types of rivers. Show pictures of the Colo- 
rado canyons, the tropical scenes of the Amazon, or others. 
That is to say, as soon as the class conceives the type conditions 
of the river basin, lead them to realize the very diverse aspects of 
these conditions. A fearless use of the chalk in sketching, how- 
ever crudely, is a great help. 


EIGHTH LESson.—Field Work. 


A field lesson can be given in the heart of a crowded city. 
After a rain storm, nearly every type feature of the river 
basin may be found in miniature in the gutter, Tiny rills 
have spread out the sand into de/fas, the stream ramifying, 
as delta streams do. A/uffs have been formed and the rill later 
swingiag away, has left a d0/tom land. Perhaps among the small 
gravel may be found the semblance of a rafzds. Elsewhere the 
stream has bifurcated and closed again, making an zs/amd. An 
abrupt channel cut through the sand, tiny cliffs on each side, 
suggests a canyon. Where the water is confined in a narrow 
bed, the pupil sees a rapid current. Now it broadens and be- 
comes a slow current, If a comparatively broad mass of sand 
has been left upraised and uncut by the waters, it serves asa 
plateau, This action of the stream in tearing away is eroszon. 
It is one of the two great complementary processes affecting 
earth change. 

Have pupils observe all of these features at hand. Next day 
their writing lesson may comprise the result of these observations, 

A field lesson out of town may comprise a study of sub-brook 
basin complete: the source, the water parting, some of the sub- 
water partings, the mouth; together with type features as sug- 
gested above. 

REFERENCE BOOKS, 

Guyot’s “Common School Geography,” Parker's “‘How to 
Study Geography,” “Aunt Martha's Corner Cupboard,” “ Science 
Ladders,” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 

No, 1, “Forms of Land and Water,” “ Picturesque Geog- 
raphy (Series of pictures). (Boston School Supply Co.) 


THE SAND TABLE. 


Not alone in geography work but in history and literature the 
sand table has proven its value. The lesson describes the battle 
of Long Island. The teacher steps to the sand table and with a 
few touches throws up a crude semblance of the broken hills 
through which the red-coats poured, This simple device makes 
the story intensely real, so in geography; the best known aid in 
structural work ard a basis for descriptive recitation of any sort. 

Fig. 1 shows the underside of the table top. Built of tongue 
and groove three-quarter inch boards. Length, feur feet, width, 
three. A three-inch rim around the edge to keep the sand in. 
(See Fig. III.) 








Fig. I shows a dotted rectangle. This marks the outline of the 
table frame when the — placed’ upon it. Notice just within 
the dotted line four blocks of wood. These blocks are screwed 
fast to the underside of the table top, as shown. They should be 
nine inches long and two inches wide and thick. Each block has 
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one oblique face which presents itself ouv¢ward or against the in- 

side of the table frame. The end of a block is shown in Fig. IV. 
The frame 1s any ordinary table frame, having a length of 37 

inches and a width of 23. It should be mounted on castors. 


When the table is put together the top is not fastened to the 
frame. It is merely set on, the blocks fitting loosely within the 
frame. This enables the teacher to tilt up the top from any of 


its four sides. A stick of any sort, or a hook serves as a prop. 
(See Fig. III.) 


7. 


* 























Pig. I. 


— 
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This arrangement renders the top at once detachable, facilitat- 
ing carriage from one room to another. This style of table does 
away with the heavy sand-drawer, so cumbersome in the old sand 
tables. Fig. IL]. shows the sand car- 
ried in an ordinary pail. A box will 
do as well; should have handles on YAWIHiiiii 
it for carrying. Ya NU) 

The best sand is that used by ma- 1 
sons for building. It should be mois- 
tened an hour or two before it is 
used. Knead it well until it loses its 
mud consistency and becomes mealy 
and even. 

In showing structural relief to the whole class it is well to strew 
water partings, river. courses, etc., with salt so that they may be 
distinguished by pupils in the farther seats. A map ready fin- 
ished before the lesson is only half useful. Mold while you talk. 


(Fig. 1.) Table top ; 3{ inch tongue and groove pine ; four feet long, three 
feet wide; three inch rim. Strengthened by cleats. Blocks 9 inches, by 2, by 
2; one side planed oblique. 

—* rdinary table frame; height, 29 inches, with castors; length, 
37 inches ; width, 23 inches. 

(Fig. 4.) Showing position of block, 


. 
The Earth and Sun—Their Mutual 


Relations. 


A STUDY IN MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By WILBUR S. JACKMAN, Cook County Normal School. 


It is a fact easily within the comprehension of very young pupils that 
the condition of things, as we now find them on the earth, is absolutely de- 
pendent upon the particular relation which now exists between the earth 
and sun. It follows, therefore, that the proper study and knowledge of 
this relation as one of fundamental importance, if the phenomena of 
climate and life distribution are to be at all understood. In this study it 
is a singular fact that, while it is possible for pupils of public school age, 
wherever they may be situated, to make a large number of observations, 
it is also true that all, or nearly all, will lead them directly away from the 
truth regarding the earth and thesun, The earth appears to be flat, but it is, 
really, round like a ball; it seems to be stationary, but it is in inconceivably 
ar motion—in fact it has several motions. The sun appears to sweep 
through a t arc in the heavens each day, and to rise towards the 
zenith and } ey sink towards the horizon in the course of a year, mov- 
ing on a spiral line; relatively, though it is stationary, The sun 
seems to be much smaller than the earth, but, really, it is vastly larger. 
Unaided, it,is impossible for the pupil to reach the truth with any means 
that he is able to employ, and it is necessary, therefore, that the teacher 
ew before him in proper order a series of statements of certain leading 
acts that have been determined by prolonged observation and accurate 
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measurements, By this means, the observations of the pupils will gradually 
assume a proper significance to them. 

In mathematical geography, as it is ordinarily taught, the pupils do not 
get even an approximate concept the size, distances, and rates of motion, 
either actual or relative, of the earth and other heavenly bodies, While it 
is not possible even to approach an adequate concept of these as they abso- 
lutely are, by proper means, through the pupils’ observations, an intelligent 
notion may be given of the relations as they exist. A few suggestions 
= to the teacher how daily observations may be utilized in this 
study. 


I. CONCERNING THE EARTH’S SHAPE. 


1. The earth appears to be flat; if it were really flat what 
would be the fact concerning sunrise to people on different parts 
of the earth s surface ? 

2. How would sunset appear under the same conditions ? 

3. The sun appears to be smaller than the earth; if it were 
really so and if the earth were flat, what would be the facts con- 
cerning the forenoon, noon, and afternoon on different parts of 
the earth’s surface ? 

(a) Statement.—The sun is approximately eight hundred sixty 
thousand miles in diameter; the diameter of the earth is eight 
thousand miles. 

+ sms diameter of the earth bears what ratio to that of the 
sun f 

5. If the diameter of the sun appears to you to be two feet 
(the teacher may take the average apparent diameter as given by 
the class) what would the diameter of the earth afpear to be if 
you were on the sun? 

6. Suppose you represent the diameter of the earth by a line 
one inch long, by what length of line must you represent the sun ? 

(6) Statement.—The distance from the earth to the sun is 
ninety-three million miles. 

7. How far apart must the two lines given in No. 6 be placed so 
that the distance may bear a proper ratio to the respective diame- 
ters of the earth and sun? 

8. The sun being so much larger than the earth, if the latter 
were flat, what would be the facts about the forenoon, noon, and 
the afternoon on different parts of the earth’s surface ? 

g. What facts do you know to actually exist about sunrise, 
=" noon, afternoon, and sunset on different parts of the 
eart 

10, Telegraphic communication now makes it possible for us 
to read in the daily papers of an event that has taken place ir. 
Europe on the same day but, according to our clocks, at an hour 
/ater than it occurred. That is, we may read at eight or nine 
o'clock, A. M., about what is said to have taken place at twelve, 
noon. Clocks indicate indirectly the altitude of the sun in the 
heavens, and, it follows, from the foregoing, that when the sun is 
in the zenith in one place it ismuch nearer the horizon in another. 
The newspaper reports show respecting two places, one west, the 
other east, that at the same moment the sun will be nearer the 
eastern horizon at the former place than at the latter; also, that 
it is possible for two persons to be so situated that the one in the 
east may see the sun in the zenith, while the other may see it at 
the same time on his eastern horizon. 

11, What is the relation to each other of the two lines of Vision 
of the two persons who thus see the sun, the one in the zenith 
the other on the horizon? 

12, What supposition can be made that will explain this fact ? 
Can it be explained by more than one supposition : 

13. When one ascends an elevation, how does the horizon line 
change? Can this be explained by more than one supposition ? 

14. What conclusion can be drawn from the foregoing study 
respecting the shape of the earth? 


Il. CONCERING THE SLANT OF THE SUN’S Rays. 


1. What is the relation, ¢o each other, of the shortest rays of 
light ont heat that fall from the sun upon the lighted area of the 
earth! 

2. If the earth were flat, the sun being larger than the earth, 
upon what would the degree of slant of the shortest rays depend ? 

3. If the earth were flat, what would be the relation between 
the degrees of slant on different parts of the earth ? 

4. From what was learned under I., Topic 10, what must be 
true concerning the slant on different parts of the earth within 
the lighted area ? ' j 

5. What is the relation, /o the earth, of the rays that strike the 
central point within the lighter area? 

6. What is the relation, ¢o ¢he earth, of the rays that strike the 
extreme border of the lighted area? 

7. What supposition respecting the surface of the earth will 
account for the facts about the slant of the sun’s rays ? 


III, CONCERNING THE EARTH'S MOTIONS. 


A. Rotation. 

1. Supposing the earth to be stationary, as it seems to be, what 
movement must the sun perform to produce day and night ? 

2. The sun being distant ninety three million miles, how far 
would it have to travel to produce a day and night ? 

3. In what time would the sun have to travel the distance ne- 
cessary to produce a day and night? How far would it travel in 
onehour? In one minute? One second ? 
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(c) Statement.—The sun in its relation to the earth may be re- 
garded as being stationary. 

4. What supposition can you make that will explain the occur- 
rence of day and night? 

5. The earth’s circumlerence being twenty-five thousand miles, 
how far must a given point on the equator move during one day 
and night ? How far mm one hour? How far in one minute? 
One second ? 


6. If the earth were stationary, from appearances, what would 


the truth be respecting not only the sun but all the stars, near 
and remote ? 


7. Which supposition explains the appearances in the simpler 
manner ? 

B. Revolution, 

1. The sun being considered stationary, what movements of 
the earth can you imagine will give to the sun its apparent 
movement on the meridian in the course of a year ? 

2. Imagine a tipping of the north pole towards the sun during 
six months and a reverse motion during the other six months ; 
what would be the apparent motion of the sun due to this ? 

3. Imagine the earth with a pivotal motion on the south pole— 
a wabbling motion like that of a dying top; how would the sun 
appear to move ? 

(d) Statement.—The north star may be regarded asa fixed star. 

4. If the earth wabbled or tipped what would be the appear- 
ance, in each case, of the north star? 

5. With these facts in mind, what possible supposition can be 
made respecting the earth’s motion which will account for the 
sun’s apparent movement on the meridian, with the attendant 
— of seasons, and the stationary appearance of the north 
star 

6. In addition to the supposed motion of the’earth, what other 
facts must be associated with it in order to fully explain what has 
been mentioned in the previous question ? 


IV. CONCERNING THE VARIATION OF LIGHT AND HEAT 
RECEIVED FROM THE SUN DURING A YEAR, 


Procure a scantling from four to six inches square and about 
four feet long and square the ends. Fasten one end of this by 
means of a hinge to a heavy board about one foot wide and five 
feet long. It should be hinged to the board at about one-third 
its length from the end and so that the scantling may be moved 
back and forth from the perpendicular to the horizontal position. 
Fasten the board firmly to the ground in a horizontal position in 
the school yard on a north and south line with the free end of the 
scantling towards the south. Attach to one side of the scantling 
a small brass protractor with its straight edge either Jaradle/ 
with or at right anglesto the upper surtace From the center 
of the arc, suspend ashot or bullet by means of a thread and it, 
hanging vertically across the face of the protractor, will indicate 
the degrees of slant which the scantling may have. 

As soon as practicable, after the opening of the school year, 
on a day when the sun is shining and when it is on the meridian, 
by a block underneath, support the scantling so that 2¢ w7// cast 
a shadow from its cross section only. \t is evident that it will 
then have the same slant as the sun’s rays; and if we regard the 
stick of wood as representing a definite volume of sunlight and 
heat, it is clear that the area of the shadow cast by the cross sec- 
tion is equal to the area covered by this volume of sunlight and 
heat. Read the angle of elevation of the sun at this time by 
means of the protractor and mark and measure the area of the 
shadow cast on the board. From week to week, by moving the 
supporting block back, the scantling can be re-adjusted to the 
changing slant and the different areas covered by the same vol- 
ume of light and heat as the season advances may be marked, 
measured and compared. 

By this means, it will be shown as the sun moves. down the 
meridian, and as the days become shorter, that a given volume of 
light and heat is distributed over a larger space and consequently 
the effect will be less upon any part of that area. The apparatus 
here described will not only show this fact, but it will furnish a 
means for comparatively accurate measurement, in which the 
areaof the cross section of the stick, representing the area cov- 
ered by this volume of rays when vertical, may be taken as a 
convenient standard. 


¥ 
Food and Digestion. 


What is nutritious food ? 

What foods are most nutritious ? 

Can one food be more easily digested than another ? 

What nutritious foods does nature most require ? 

Does a person's digestion affect his disposition ? 

Does the nature of their food cause nations to differ in char 
acter, habits, and appearance ? 

Does climate cause a radical difference in the food of man? 


WEBB DONNELL. 
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Supplementary. 


Heroes. 


The bravest battle that ever was fought! 
Shall I tell you where and when? 

On the maps of the world you will find it not ; 
"Twas fought by the mothers of men. 

Nay, not with cannon, or battle-shot, 
With sword, or nobler pen ; 

Nay, not with eloquent word, or thought, 
From mouths of wonderful men. 

But deep in a walled-up woman's heart— 
Of woman that would not yield, 

But bravely, silently bore her part— 
Lo! there is that battle-field ! 

No marshaling troop, no bivouac song ; 
No banner to gleam and wave! 

But oh! these battles they last so long— 
From babyhood to the. grave! 


r 
I Wouldn’t be Cross, 


I wouldn’t be cross, dear, ‘tis never worth while; 
Disarm the vexation by wearing a smile. 

Let hap a disaster, a trouble, a loss, 

Just meet the thing boldly and never be cross. 


I wouldn’t be cross, dear, with people at home, 
They love you so fondly; whatever may come, 

You may count on the kinsfolk around you to stand, 
O, loyally true in a brotherly band ! 

So, since the fine gold far exceedeth the dross, 

I wouldn’t be cross, dear, I wouldn’t be cross. 


1 wouldn't be cross witha stranger. Ah, no! 

To the pilgrims we meet on the life path we owe 

This kindness, to give them good cheer as they pass, 

To clear out the flint-stones and plant the soft grass. 

No, dear, with a stranger, in trial or loss, 

I perchance might be silent ; I wouldh’t be cross. 

No bitterness sweetens, no sharpness may heal 

The wound which the soul is too proud to reveal. 

No envy hath peace; by a fret and a jar 

The beautiful work of our hands we may mar. 

Let happen what may, dear, of trouble and loss, 

1 wouldn't be cross, love, 1 wouldn't be cross. 
—Mrs. M, E. Sangster. 


» 
Two Boys. 
By RuFus C. LANDO 


No. 1.—Up and stirring, like a cricket, at the morning’s dawn ; 

No. 2.—Late at rising, long at dressing, with a lazy yawn: 

No. 1.—Chores all finished, breakfast eaten, errands done for 
mother ; 

No. 2.— Work behindhand, hungry, selfish, cross to little brother : 

No. 1.—Clean and tidy, bright and cheery, always first at school ; 

No. 2.—Grimy, shoddy, dull, and gloomy, wants to be a fool : 

No. 1.—Kind to playmates, tender-hearted, loyal as the sun ; 

No. 2.—Overbearing, and deceitful, rude to everyone : 

No. 1.—Quick at- figures, apt at grammar, penmanship superb ; 

No. 2.—Too much trouble to add columns, learning is absurd : 

No. 1.— Sought for by the business houses, bookkeeper desired ; 

No. 2.—No one wants an ignoramus, saucy, careless, tired : 

No. 1.—Quick promotion, salary doubled, partnership in sight ; 

No. 2.—Digging ditches for a living, pocket-book is light : 

No. 1.—Grown to manhood, virtuous, prosperous, bears an hon- 
ored name; 

No. 2.—Gall and wormwood, rags and tatters, all unknown to 
fame. 

Which of these, my boy, will you be? No. 1, I trust; 
Don't be No. 2, and suffer your bright gifts to rust, 

{A bright boy of ten to fourteen should recite the above, He should act 
the two boys in turn: No. 1, bright, alert, erect, and smiling; No 2, limp 
and sullen. As he recites the two closing lines, let him suddenly assume 

reat earnestness, and wave his hand toward his schoolmates, including all 
in the ** you.”’) 


* 


The janitor of one of the public schools, coming into the class- 
room one day saw on the blackboard this sentence, “ Find the 
greatest common divisor.” “ Hullo,” said he, “ is that lost again ? 
—Kennebec Fournal. 
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Editorial Notes. 


“When I was young we prepared students for life; now we 
prepare them for examinations,” is a bit of truth from Jules 
Simon, 


An eight year old boy surprised his father the other day with * 


the request for a subscription to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
Father : Why do you want THE SCHOOL JOURNAL? That 
is written for teachers and not for little boys. 
Boy: \know that. I just want to know whether I am being 
educated as I ought to be. 


A subscriber writes: “I have taught seven years, and have come 
to Oswego for further professional training. This is due in large 
part to reading THE JOURNAL.” In olden times ten were healed 
and one returned to give thanks. Probably 10,000 have been in- 
duced to attend normal schools by reading THE JOURNAL. Its 
one thought is to induce the teacher to make a broader prepara- 
tion; it urges normal school and college graduates to do this. 
Everybody who desires others to advance must himself advance. 


It is now extremely probable that the management of the 
World’s fair will ask congress to extend for fifteen days the time 
in which it can legally be held open. The attendance has been 
increasing at such a rapid rate lately, and the financial condition 
of the country is so improved, that it seems probable that if the 
fair is kept open for two weeks longer it will materially assist 
its financiers in making both ends meet. 


Saturday, Sept. 30, will be the opening lecture day of the School 
of Pedagogy, University of the city of New York. Lectures on the 
History of Cheriton, Psychology, and the Institutes of Education 
will be delivered in the University building, Washington Square, 
East, at 10.30 A.M. A cordial invitation is extended to teachers 
and any interested in higher normal training to attend these lec- 
tures and learn concerning the work and advantages of the school, 
which extends its advantages to all earnest men and women who 
seek a broad and full preparation for the work of teaching. 


A visit was paid by the editor to Mr. T. F. Donnelly at Baby- 
lon, last week. He was found in a pretty college facing sea- 


ward—hopeful, though much worn down by a sickness resulting 
from “the grip,” caught at the meeting in February last in 
Boston of the Department of Superintendence. The enfeeblement 
of the digestive organs that set in, seems to baffle the ordin- 


ary remedies. Mr. Donnelly has been a prodigious helper in 
many parts of the educational field. ' He was for many years an 
active worker in the well-known firm of A. S. Barnes & Co., 
and had the opportunity to extend the friendly hand; this he 
never failed to do. One incident of many belonging to those helpful 
years is recalled. A gentleman entered THE JOURNAL office 
late in November; a new member of a school board would not 
recognize him as the appointee, claiming that his appointment 
was by a member of the board and not bf the board itself. That 
evening the matter was stated to Mr. Donnelly. He at once 
said: ‘“ That man must have a place; he deserves it.” The next 
morning this gentleman called on Mr. D., was referred to a 
school, and appointed as its teacher. 

The performance of similar acts of kindness have given him 
a strong hold on the educational fraternity ; warra wishes for his 
complete recovery are heard everywhere. Letters expressive of 
strong, friendly feeling make up his present mail. 


The teacher will lose a fine opportunity for impressing historical 
events if he fails to call the attention of the pupils to a celebration 
that took place in Washington, September 18. It was the one 
hundredth anniversary of the laying of the corner stone of the 
capitol by George Washington. This event also marked the be- 
ginning of the beautiful and spacious city that has since grown 
up there. Before this building was erected Congress met in vari- 
ous places. The Continental Congress, as everyone knows, met 
at Philadelphia. Being driven away from there the members held 
their sessions in several places, including Nassau Hall, Princeton, 
N, J.; the Court House at York, Pa.; the Congress House in 
Baltimore ; the old brick hall in Trenton, and the old state house 
at Annapolis. The constitutional convention, that sat at Philadel- 
phia in 1787, named New York as the first seat of government. 
The sentimental argument in favor of Philadelphia was, however, 
overwhelming. but it was finally overcome. There had been an 
uprising of Pennsylvania troops and a threatening of Congress 
during the revolution and riots had occurred in New York. It 
was therefore decided that the new republic should reverse the pre- 
cedents of the old monarchies, and that its capital should not be 
a great commercial city. At least a dozen cities and towns put 
in claims, and Congress wavered for nearly two years between 
sites.on the Delaware, the Potomac, and the Susquehanna. In 
July, 1790, a bill was passed declaring that the seat of govern- 
ment should be at Philadelphia till 1800 and permanently there- 
after on the banks of the Potomac. In 1800, Congress held ses- 
sions in the present supreme court-room and law library. The 
capitol was not finished however, until 1865. 
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Effie Hofiman Rogers. 


Effie Hoffman Rogers, the present superintendent of Mahaska 
county, Iowa, schools has held the position since January 1, 1890. 
Under her administration the district schools have been care- 
fully graded, the courses of study judiciously and systematically 
arranged, monthly examinations introduced, the character of 
teaching better developed, and its standard raised to a higher 
level, and the entire system perfected. 

Mrs. Rogers is the daughter of Dr. and Mrs. D. A. Hoffman. 
born in Jackson, Ohio, May 13, 1855. In 1861 her family moved 
to Oskaloosa, lowa, their present home; after a few years of pre- 
liminary study she was the first lady student to be admitted to 
Alleghany college, Meadville, Pa.; after one year of study there 
she entered the female seminary of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, from 
which institution she graduated with high honors, June, 1872. 
Since her husband’s death Mrs. Rogers has been engaged largely 
in newspaper work, either as correspondent, manager, or editor ; 
a work for which her previous wide course of reading had emin- 
ently fitted her. During the year 1889 she was a valued member 
of the Oskaloosa school board. 

In her work as superintendent believing that the surest and 
most successful way of helping a teacher is to lead her to be self- 
helpful, Mrs. Rogers has organized reading clubs for teachers 
throughout the county, her purpose being to aid each instructor 
to self-development not only in her profession, but in her position 
in society and in home life. Inher relations with the teachers 
she believes in working hand-in-hand with them, helping, advis- 
ing, directing, never scolding nor fretting, giving them out of her 
broader and richer experience just that kind, tender counsel a 
mother, sister, or friend might give ; yet she is strongly influenced 
by a spirit of justice as well as generosity, and while she has un- 
bounded sympathy for honest failure preceded by earnest effort, 
she has no toleration for indifferent preparation of work for, or 
listless action in the giving of lessons in the school-room. 

During the four years since Mrs. Rogers has been syperinten- 
dent, Manhaska county normal institute, held at Penn college, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, has been her pride, and she has spared neither 
time nor strength, nor reasonable expenditure, to make the work 
of practical value to the corps of instructors who enroll as pupils 
during the summer session, calling to her aid the best known and 
ablest instructors possible as the faculty. 


¥ 


A normal school congress was recently held at Minneapolis, 
Minn. About sixty were in attendance. President Edward Sear- 
ing, of the Mankato no-mal school, presided. The first question 
considered was, “‘ Are the present courses of study of the Minne- 
sota normal schools the best in time and contents?” General 
Satisfaction was expressed. The next subject, “ Is co-ordination 
of the university and normal schools practicable and desirable ? ” 
The consensus of opinion was that it was both practicable and 
desirable, and a suggestion was made that a meeting of the facul- 
ties of the university and normal schools be held to consider such 
an arrangement. 

In answer to the question, ‘“‘Can entrance conditions be im- 
proved, and how?” it was said that they might be bettered by 
improving the common schools. Among those who took part in 
the discussions were President G. S. Albee, of Oshkosh; President 
Hull, of River Falls; President Joseph Carhart, of St. Cloud ; 
President Irwin Shepard, of Winona; Prof. Barton, of Cumber- 
land Valley, Pa., normal school, and Hon, O. H. Wells, state su- 
perintendent of Wisconsin. 
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Tufts college has decided to open a medical department to 
which both sexes will be admitted. 


Miss Bertha Lamme, of Springfield, O., recently received a 
degree of electrical engineer at the Ohio state university. 


There are five young Chinese studying medicine in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan; among them two young women who mean to 
return to their country as missionaries. 


None but a Boston paper would remark that while it was a 
good thing for a woman to do her own sewing, she would be apt 
to get into many bad habits. See the point ? 


A plain, matter of fact boy was askei what was the difference 
between decimal and common fractions; he replied promptly and 
with the air of that question being almost too easy: “ Oh, a deci- 
mal fraction has a point, and the other hasn’t.” 


J. U. Barnard, A. M., of Cape Girardeau, Mo., who has 
been a member of the Faculty of the Third District state normal 
schools of Mo., has been appointed to the chair of pedagogy in 
the University of Mississippi. 

“I wonder,” thought Frank as he awakened in the country 
early in the morning, “‘ whether that rooster tells the sun when to 
get up or the sun tells the rooster. I wish they'd both wait until 
I was ready.”"—Harper’s Young People. 


“ What I want,” said the young man showing his father his 
college diploma, “is a wide field.” “ Good !” said his father, 
“that big lot needs plowing awfully; take the two mules and be- 
gin; you have come from college to help at the right time, I see.” 


Miss Alice G, Friedlander, the bright young editress of The 
Student, at Portland, Oregon, has been invited to deliver an address 
before the editors of the states of Washington and Oregon, who 
- convene in Portland at the Exposition building on September 
28. 


A Chinese college student recently visited a young woman in 
Washington. He was invited “to call again soon.” He did so 
in about a half an hour. Travelers have often lauded the punc- 
tilio of educated Orientals, but we never suspected that this in- 
cluded even college boys. 


The news comes from Lafayette college that three sophomores 
have been suspended for hazing. These men, supposed to have 
all the culture of the nineteenth century, tried to make certain 
freshmen sick by smoking. Such fellows do not belong in a col- 
ege. 


The late Mr. A. J. Drexel’s estate is valued at $30,000,000. 
By his will the sum of $1,000,000 is placed in the hands of 
trustees who are empowered to erect and maintain an art gallery, 
museum, or other public institution in the vicinity of the Drexel 
institute, or in their discretion to apply the income to the support 
of the institute should this be necessary for the full development 
of its work, 


A.: Aren't you going to the World’s fair ? 

B.; Can’t. Too much business. 

A.: Why don’t you stop advertising in THE SCHOOL JOUR- 
as, for atime. You will be surprised how quickly business will 
all off. 

#.: Capital idea that. Never thoyght of it. 


London, Ont., has eight public kindergartens ; about 500 chil- 
dren are enrolled. A fee of ten cents a month is charged for 
each child, and this covers the running expenses. Miss Agnes E. 
Mackenzie, to whose labors the success of the work is principally 
due, has charge of the largest uf the kindergartens and supervises 
the others. She has now nineteen assistants and a training class 
for kindergartners. 


The Sons of the American Revolution have discovered that the 
one who has the best claim to be the nearest living relative of 
George Washington is Ebenezer Burgess Ball, who keeps a little 
cigar stand in the rotunda of the pension office. It is said that 
he resembles Washington’s portrait much more closely than any 
other person claiming relationship, and pictures taken of him 
dressed in the continental uniform have been fistaken by many 
for representations of Washington himself. 


Miss Mary Proctor, the daughter of the renowned scientist, 
the late Prof. Richard A. Proctor, is making arrangements to 
giveva scries of lectures on “Astronomy for Children ” all over the 
country. The course consists of three lectures for children en- 
titled ; “ The Goblins in Starland,” *‘ The Stories of the Stars,” and 
“Giant Sun, and his Family.” She will also deliver a lecture 
specially suitable for normal schools, on “ How to Teach Astron- 
omy to Children.” She delivered these lectures at Chicago, dur- 
ing the World’s fair, and met with great success. 


When school begins the birds begin to leave too for the South. 
Away goes the little kingbird to Florida, Texas, and Mexico, the 
hummingbird, the bluebird, the wren, the hedge and chipping 
Sparrows, some varieties of the swallow, and most members of 
the warbler family, the robin (robin redbreast), the ground 
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robin, and the cuckoo. The ground robin in Louisiana, is shot fo 
food. The cardinal gros , or Virginia nightingale, and the 
linnet prefer Texas. ‘ The finches stay until December or Jan- 
uary. Are you watching them ? 


A wrong form of treatment—the very worst sort of treatment, 
in fact, is that which breaks a boy's spirit, and that seems to be 
the sole method practised at the Elmira (N. Y.) reformatory, 
writes the Buffal press. What use is a cringing coward to 
society? Why spéfid so much time and money merely to turn 
thieves and truants into hypocrites and sneaks? The broken 
spirited ex-convict is a greater menace to society than was the 
original raw material, for he has learned to cloak his evil instincts 
in the garb of hypocrisy, and thus longer to escape detection and 
punishment. Any reformation which is accomplished at the expense 
of the convict’s remaining shreds of self-respect is no reformation 
at all. It is ten times more diabolical than his former state. 


The spelling reformers are as hard at work as ever. At the 
recent .stenographers’ congress held at Chicago, Mrs. Eliza B. 
Burnz read a paper on “ Foundation Stones,” in which she made 
a strong plea for the introduction of a simple, economical, and 
rational orthography of the English language. A resolution was 
passed to have all papers read at the congress printed in revised 
spelling. The papers of Mrs. Burnz and Mr. J. R. Price had 
already been prepared in Century Appendix — Miss Ballan- 
tyne, of Rochester, Mr. Tombo, of New York, and several others 
expressed the wish to have their papers also pruned of redundant 
— Mrs. Burnz distributed a considerable quantity of reform 
leaflets. ° 


Prof. Rufus Clark, principal of the normal school at Winchester, 
Tenn., of 300 pupils, says: “As an educator, I am prepared 
from my own experience and observ.tion to say I am convinced 
that the use of tobacco is an injury physically. 1 believe it is an 
injury morally. 1 Asew that it is an injury mentally. Fortun- 
ately, we have few students who use tobacco, but when one 
does use it he shows it in his standing in class, If there is an 
exception to this statement, if a young man does maintain rank 
in his recitations, and is still a user of tobacco, he is one who 
has such natural mental ability that if he did not use it he would 
so far distance his classmates that he would soon be out of sight. 
I can go through this school and put my hand on every young 
man that uses tobacco, for he shows it in his face, and if I am in 
doubt, I can prove my surmise by looking at his recitation marks.” 


Gladstone’s daughter, writing of her father’s habits, says: “ He 
usually has three books on hand at once, of various degrees of 
solidity, the evening one probably being a novel. Aristotle, St. 
Augustine, Dante, and Bishop Butler are the authors who have 
most deeply influenced him; so he has himself written. Once in 
bed, he never allows his mind to be charged with business of any 
kind, in consequence of which he sleeps the sound and healthy 
sleep of a child, from the moment his head is on the pillow until 
he is called next morning. This absolute power over his thoughts, 
won by long and strict habits of self-control, must be one of the 
— causes of his freshness and youth. As an instance, he 
went home in the early morning after the defeat of the Home 
Rule bill of 1886, and slept as usual his eight hours.” 


Hull house, Chicago, is one of the most successful university 
settlements in this country. It is situated in a district that has a 
population of about 50,000. The people who live there are of all 
races and creeds. The streets were dirty, the schools inadequate, 
factory legislation unenforced, the street lighting bad, and the 
stables defying all laws of sanitation when the settlement 
began its reform work. Since then a great change for the better 
has taken place. At Hull house lectures are given every night. A 
savings bank is inoperation. A kindergarten is also in operation 
and is doing good work for the education of the little ones and 
their mothers. The good that has aleady been accomplished by 
the settlement should be’ an encouragement to extend the work to 
other parts of the city that are just as much in need of uplifting 
as the district in which Hull house is located. 


“ There is just one universal language,” said a traveler, ‘“‘ and 
that is the language of young childhood. The little child com- 
municates freely and without difficulty in its infantile tongue 
with whoever it may meet that may catch its fancy. Thus, on 
the train this morning, I saw a little American of maybe six or 
eight months, who couldn’t speak any language at all, conversing 
actively with a big man with a kindly, cheerful face who sat in 
the next seat back and could speak nothing but German. The 
little child laughed and waved its hand at the big man animatedly 
and said ‘Goo,’ or something of that sort, and appeared to be 
enjoying the conversation immensely. The big German chucked 
the little child gently under the chin and laughed, too, saying at 
the same time something that seemed to please the child greatly. 
And no doubt this child would have conversed with equal con- 
fidence aud facility with a stranger met in Spain or in London, or 
anywhere else on the face of the earth, being for the time a citi- 
zen of allthe world. Not until he shall have grown older and 
have learned a spoken language, will he be hampered by his en- 
vironment and measurably isolated among his own people.” 
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Some time ago THE SCHOOL JOURNAL published two articles 
on “Indian Geographical Names.” The following might be 
given in connection with information lessons on that subject: 
The word “ Adirondack,” says the Utica Hera/d, is derived from 
the Indian Ha-de-ron-dack (meaning wood eaters), and applied 
in derision to the remnant of a once powerful tribe of Algonquins, 
who were defeated in war by the Iroquois, and forced to seek 
refuge in the New York wilderness, living for weeks upon the 
bark and roots of trees, and finally ending their existence there. 
The name was first given to the several ranges of mountains, 
and finally adopted for the wilderness as well. The name Adi- 
rondacks is applied to the greater part of that portion of the 
state which would be included in a circle centering at the north- 
eastern corner of Hamilton county, and portions of Herkimer, 
Lewis, St. Lawrence, Franklin, Clinton, Essex, and Warren 
counties, although the section generally krown as the Adiron- 
dacks plateau, or mountain region proper, is contained within 
about 75 square miles. It has an elevation of about 2,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and is traversed by five distinct moun- 
tain ranges, with well-defined intervening valleys. Over thirteen 
hundred (1,350 is said to be the actual number) lakes and moun- 
tain ponds are scattered throughout its area, while from its cen- 
tral watershed twenty rivers diverge in every direction, and 
smaller streams are here almost without number. 


The “ Faribault plan” (the placing of parochial schools under 
the public school authorities) has ceased. Father Conroy, who, on 
October 22, 1891, transferred the parochial schools to the school 
board of the city of Faribault, appeared before the board, Septem- 
ber 13, and said that the Catholics of Faribault could no longer 
consent to the assignment of two Protestant teachers to the paro- 
chial school, so the board of education annulled the lease, and all 
Protestant children left the school. The two Protestant teachers 
left also, and henceforth it will be conducted as a parochial 
school. The same action was taken in Stillwater, where a paro- 
chial school was transferred to the board of education. This plan 
suited neither the Protestants nor the Catholics. The Protestants 
asserted that the Faribault plan was an effort of Catholics to get 
secular as well as non-secular instruction at the expense of the 
state. Hitherto they had been compelled to pay for the mainte- 
nance of their schools, but now the state would have to support 
them. The Catholics said that Catholic children would forget 
their religious instruction and become Protestants. Archbishop 
Ireland, the promulgator of the plan, went to Rome and secured 
the approval, or at least the toleration, of the Holy See for the 
plan. The plan was not popular in Faribault; in July, 1892, nine 
of the Protestant teachers resigned, dissatisfied with its workings. 
The feeling is against it, as the sentiment is strong that the 
Catholics favored the plan because it saved them the expense of 
supporting the school. 


The Congress of Religions at the World’s fair showed the 
progress the world has made in toleration within a few years. 

First came Cardinal Gibbons; then Archbishop Redwood, of 
New Zealand ; Archbishop Dionisios Latas, of Greece ; Rev. Henry 
Barrows, of Chicago; Archbishop Feehan and Count A. Boin- 
storff, of Berlin; Dr. Carl von Bergen, of Sweden; Professor C. 
N. Chaharar, D. Dharmapala, and P. C. Moozomdor, of India; 
Rev. Augusta J. Chapin, of Chicago; Rev. Alexander D. Mc- 
Kensie and Pung Quang Yu, of China; Dr. E. G. Hirsch, of Chi- 
cago; Miss Jeanne Serabji and Khersedji Laugraua, of Bombay ; 
Bishop B. W. Arnett, and Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant and 
others. 

The vast audience arose and joined in singing “ Praise God 
From Whom All Blessings Flow,” Cardinal Gibbons led and all 
recited the Lord's Prayer. 

Archbishop Feehan welcomed the delegates on behalf of the 
Catholic church. He said that the assembly was one unique in 
the history of the world. Learned men had come from all coun- 
tries to speak and to tell us of those things that were of the great- 
est interest to all—of God, of his truth and justice, of peace and 
of mercy. 

Cardinal Gibbons said that though all did not agree on matters 
of faith, there was one platform on which all were united—that 
was charity, humanity, and benevolence. He could not impress 
too strongly on every one that each was his brother's keeper. 
That was the whole theory of humanity. If Christ had cried 
with Cain, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” we would still be 
walking in darkness. No speaker on the program was greeted 
with such applause as was Pung Quang Yu, secretary of the Chi- 
nese legation at Washington. Nearly half the people in the hall 
rose and cheered and waved their handkerchiefs as he advanced 
to the front of the platform. 


Newark, N. J. 


Supt. Baringer says : “ The plan of judging the spelling by the 
pupils’ use of words in the dictation and written exercises instead 
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of selected words in columns, committed to memory for the only 
ag of spelling them, will no doubt, in due time, correct the 
ailure to spell the words in common use. 

“The basis for promotion has three elements: the daily class 
record, the semi-annual examination, the annual exan.ination ; 
each has an equal value. One of the best school exercises 1 know 
for this purpose (to teach language) is to frequently require the 
pupil to relate or tell in a conversational manner, in clear and 
simple language, incidents found in his own experience, or give 
descriptions of what he has seen or heard, or anything with which 
he is familiar.” 

The Newark normal school has a two years’ course. Among 
the subjects studied are these: Psychology; theory and practice 
of teaching; training school practice, primary grade work, in- 
cluding penmanship; lectures on the science and philosophy of 
education and the methods of instruction to be continued through 
the year ; elementary science; music; physical culture; voice 
culture and elocution; drawing; moral science ; history of edu- 
cation, its theories, methods, and literature ; general history ; re- 
view of the general principles and methods of teaching and school 
management ; lectures and discussions of educational works and 
educational questions ; and to spend eight weeks under the super- 
vision of the principal in the practice school. 


Free Kindergartens in Maine. 


The first step towards establishing free kindergartens in Maine 
was taken by the Women’s Alliance of Bangor, Me., in the 
spring of 1891. A summer kindergarten was opened that year. 
In order to enlist more general interest last Christmas the mothers 
were invited by the alliance, to see what was being done with 
their children. Many accepted the invitation and the interest in 
the work was much increased. The principal promotor of this 
work is Mrs. Charles Woodman, who said in a recent address to 
the women of Bangor: “Perhaps you are asking what is really 
being done that is of practical benefit to the children of the city ; 
and | would reply that we are fitting them for public school life, 
by training the powers of observation and attention, developing 
the mental capacity, and teaching them how to adapt themselves 
to the great outside world they are just entering ; for it is a great 
world and a great event to the child, when he leaves the nursery 
and the dooryard to join in the life outside. Do we realize how 
great the change is to him, I wonder?” 

A kindergarten association has been formed that supports sev- 
eral free schools, and in addition, a day nursery, where children 
of any age, too young to be left alone can be cared for from 7 A. 
M., to6 P, M., by competent women. Food is furnished when 
necessary with toys for waking hours. In addition to this work 
the association has arranged for the organization of a class for 
the study of kindergarten methods under the direction of Miss 
Blanche Boardman. It is to open October 2, and continue 
through this year. At the close of the term, certificates will be 
given to those who satisfactorily complete the work given. All 
of this places Bangor foremost among the cities promoting kinder- 
garten education. 


Degrees in Education. 


Last year Professor Sully, the well known author of his Psy- 
chology. moved in the Counsel of the University of London, of 
which he is a member,.“ that it is desirable that this university 
should recognize by the institution of a high degree, that consid- 
erable and important branch of knowledge which has received so 
much development during the recent years in connection with the 
scientific study of education.” This motion was lost by one vote. 
It is probable that this question will be proposed again this year, 
when it is highly probable that it will be, favorably considered, and 
the University of London follow the example of the University of 
the City of New York in giving high degrees in education. 


New York State, 


Many Brooklyn school teachers are likely to lose some of their 
pay for the month of June as an incident in the failure of the 
Commercial bank. The checks were sent to the teachers several 
days ahead of the closing of the month, and should have been de- 
posited within five days after they were received, in accordance 


with a rule ef the department. Those teachers who did not draw 
their money before the suspension of the bank will have to share 
the fate of the other depositors. 


The expenditure by the state for buildings, repairs, sites, etc. 
in cities and country was $3,925,191; number of pupils, 1,845,519; 
teachers’ salaries, $11,421,066; average weekly salary in cities, 
$18.75; in the country, $8.38. The state school tax is fixed by 
the legislature at one mill on each dollar of valuation. To this is 
added the income from the common school fund and the U. S. 
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deposit fund. The annual appropriation for the support of the 
common schools was $3,500,000; for normal schools, $235,300 ; 
for training classes, $60,000; $30,000 for teachers’ institutes, $11 -- 

500 for school commissioners’ salaries, and $5,200 for school 
registers. 

_ Cities and incorporated villages of not less than 5,000 popula- 
tion, and union free school districts employing a superintendent 
get $800 each, with $500 extra for each additional member of 
assembly from a city ; school districts get $100 for each qualified 
teacher, the remainder of the school moneys is distributed ac- 
cording to average days’ attendance, The teachers number 


32,161. The average length of school year is 37 weeks. 


New York City. 


The evening schools for the term of 1893-4 will open on Mon- 
day, October 2, 


Supt. Jasper estimates the number of pupils who will attend 
the grammar and primary schools this fall to be about 155,000, 
Three new schools have been opened and annexes have been 
built to several. The number of teachers who reported for duty 
yesterday was 3,700, an increase of 120 over the number at the 
same time lest year. 


Mr. Byrnes, the superintendent of police is taking good care of 
the school children of the city. Every morning, up to the time 
when school assembles, and in the afternoon after dismissal, po- 
liceman are detailed to patrol the crossings of streets within a 
radius of four or five blooks leading to the school-houses to assist 
the little ones across thoroughfares and protect them against 
reckless drivers of street cars, cabs, carts, and other dangers 
which beset them. A stalwart policeman, having an urchin by 
each hand and others huddled up close in front of him, or tugging 
at his coat tails behind him, leading a merry little crowd across 
to safety is a sight that might furnish an artist with a very pleas- 
ant subject for a sketch. The thoughtful attention of Supt. 
Byrnes will go far toward lessening the anxiety of parents for the 
safety of their little ones. It is very seldom that one hears of 
children injured while going to or returning from school. It 
would be well to extend police protection to all parts of the city. 


Physical training is destined to be a marked feature in the New 
York schools. Dr, J. Gardner Smith is physical director in charge 
of the uptown schools, while Dr. Barrett takes those in the down- 
town district. During this month the children will be subjected 
to physical examinations, and next month the gymnastic and cal- 
isthenic work will begin. Dr. Smith at the congress held at 
Washington. read a paper on the physical training of school 
children. He said. ‘ Physical training is an almost imperative 
necessity. The faulty sitting and standing positions so often ob- 
served in school children, their awkward gait and difficulty in 
breathing when speaking and singing need only be noted to 
emphasize the necessity of physical training. At an examination 
of 2,000 school children in New York a chest expansion of less 
than one inch was discovered, while such expansion nearly 
doubled after eight month’s physical training. 

“ The Swedes have an arbitrary system of progression, and the 
Germans a popular system of gymnastics. In America we need 
an American system, culling the best from both systems and bas- 
ing it upon sound physiological principles. The sex of the chil- 
dren, the condition of the school buildings, and the gymnastic 
apparatus should be considered. The system ought to comprise 
training in sitting and standing positions, breathing, marching, 
walking, calisthenics, light and heavy gymnastics. and games. 
The exercises should be graded respecting the difficulty and 
strength to the various grades of instruction, running from the 
primary to the very highest school.” 


¥ 


The Last Series of Cheap-Rate Excursions to the World’s 
Fair via the Pennsylvania Rai road. 
Appitionat Dates ror THE Poputak Exposition Trips. 


As the period of the existence of the World’s Columbian Exposition draws to 
a close, the demand grows stronger for the economical and satisfactory means 
of reaching Chicago provided heretofore by the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany. Recognizing the urgency of this popular need, that company has fixed a 
few additional dates on which excursions of the same character as the previous 
ones will be run. September ioth, 23d, 28th, October 2d, uth, 17th, and 21st are 
the days selected from New York, Philadelphia, and points east of Pittsburg 
and Erie, and north of York. 

The special trains will be composed of the standard coaches for which the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company is noted, and the arrival in Chicago at an 
early hour the following afternoon obviously gives ample opportunity tor the 
securing of accommodations at that place. 

The trains will leave New York 9.00 A. M., bereay Chey 9.13, Newark 9.25, 
Elizabeth 9.32, New Brunswick 9.53, Trenton 10.23, Philadeiph 11.3, Frazer 
12.09 P. M., Downington 12 22, arkesbur 12.41, Coatesville 1.023, Lancaster 
1.25, Conewago 1.57, Harrisburg 3.00 P. M., Lewistown Junction 4.30, Tyrone 
6.00, Altoona 7.00, and Pittsburg 10.40 P. M, The excursion rate, good only on 
the special train and valid for return within ten days, is $20 from New York, 
$18.25 trom Philadelphia, and proportionately low from other stations. Return 
Portions of tickets are good for ten days. 

These trains will be run on fast schedule, and will be provided with all 
modern conveniences with the exception of Pullman cars. 

Many expressions of complete satistaction have heen made by people who 
have availed themselves of this excellent opportunity of visiting the greatest 
and grandest exhibition the world has ever seen. 
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Things to Tell Pupils. 


England shows at the World’s fair the largest lump of coal 
ever mined. It is a monster specimen weighing 11 English tons 
and 14 hundred weight, and containing 350 cubic feet. 


The side of a tree on which most of the moss is found is the 
north. If the tree is exposed to the sun, the heaviest and longest 
limbs will be on the south side. 


A pound of rice contains 86.09 per cent. of nutritive matter, 
against 82.54 per cent. for wheat, 82.79 per cent. for rye, 74.2 
per cent. for oats, 82.97 per cent. for corn, 23.24 per cent. for po- 
ge 46.03 per cent. for fat beef, and 26.83 per cent. for lean 


Iceland has about seventy-three thousand inhabitants. Men 
and women are political equals. The mothers teach the future 
citizens and in all the island there is said to be not an illiterate 
after the age of seven; there are no prisons, no police, no ex- 
tremely rich and no extremely poor. 


It is proposed to build an immense bridge over the Mersey 
river, in England, connecting the cities of Liverpool and Birken- 
head. According to descriptions in the Liverpool newspapers, 
the bridge will be of the arched suspension type, in three spans, 
_~ roadway being suspended from an arch instead of the usual 
chain. 


James Glaisher, the well-known Scotch meteorologist, asserts, 
after long investigation, that the ninth day of the moon is the 
most rainy of the whole twenty-eight, and that in the first and the 
last weeks of the moon’s age the rainfall is less than the average. 
The records kept by Mr. Glaisher also indicate four o'clock in the 
afternoon as the rainiest hour of the day. 


The renowned French scientist, M. Berthellot, has found evid- 
ence that a copper age existed before the discovery of bronze. 
A piece of copper from Mesopotamia, taken from ruins more 
ancient than even those of Babylon, proves to be free from both 
tin and zinc ; while a piece of a metallic scepter, supposed to have 
belonged to a Pharaoh in Egypt some 3,500 years before Christ, 
is also shown to be nearly pure copper. 


¥ 
Geographical Notes. 


Where Three Empires Meet.—This is the title of a very inter- 
esting book that has recently been published. The place referred 
to is the vale of Kashmir; the empires India, China, and Russia. 
This region is in the midst of those sublime mountains, the Him- 
alayas ; the summers are torrid ; the winters are arctic. The val- 
ley lies more than 5,000 feet above the sea, is of oval shape, and 
one hundred miles long by twenty wide. Many winding streams 
intersect in a vast plain of green, whi.e above and beyond them 
all is a circle of great mountains. The Indus river flows through 
the valley in the most winding way possible constantly doubling 
back on itself in long loops. It very much resembles the well- 
known pattern of Kashmir shawls, and natives say it was the 
course of the river as seen from neighboring heights that first 
suggested the pattern. The Kashmiris are cowardly in the ex- 
treme, in spite of the fact that they profess the most military of 
religions—Mohammedanism. 

Another Proof that the Earth Rotates.—\t is an interesting fact 
that artillerists in firing have to take into account the earth’s rota- 
tion. Firing from the north to south there is a divergence of 
projectiles to the left due to the earth's rotation, and firing due 
north the divergence is to the right. The extent of the “ pull” var- 
ies at different points on the earth’s surface, and with projectiles 
fired at different speeds and elevations. In England a deflection 
of five inches is found to occur with the projectile of a 12-pounder 
in a 4,000-yard range. 

The Height of Mount St, Elias —Last year the U. S. coast 
and geodetic survey sent J. E. McGrath and J. H. Turner to the 
St. Elias region for the purpose of making thorough observation 
to determine the position and height of the great mountain. They 
found the summit of St. Elias to be 60° 17’ 35" north Jatitude, and 
140° 55) 21.5" west longitude. The height of the mountain, as 
computed from trigonometrical measurements, made at five differ- 
ent stations, varied from 18,000 to 18,017 feet, and the adopted 
mean is 18,c1o feet. This figure, which is believed to be practi- 
cally correct makes the height 89 feet lower than Russell's meas- 
urement madeit. The Orizaba peak in Mexico has been care- 
fully measured and has been found to be 18,314 feet high, so that 
hereafter Mount St. Elias must figure as the second highest 
mountain in North America. 

Garnets from the Sea.—After a great storm recently the keeper 
of the New London (Conn.) lighthouse found that the beach was 
covered with red sand. He sent some of it to Prof. Bolton, of 
Columbia college, who pronounced it pulverized garnets mixed 
with mineral matter. The peculiar thing about the garnet sand 
find is that no one knows of any garnet deposit anywhere along 
this coast, and it is supposed that the sand that came ashore at 
New London is from a distant mine of garnets in the ocean. 
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Important Events, &c. 


Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.; price, 30c. a year. 


Hurricane on the Azores.—The island of Fayal, one of the 
Azores, has been swept by a hurricane that almost destroyed the 
city and did very much damage. 





Plenty of Seal Skins.—An estimate made by the United States 
consul at Victoria puts the seal catch of the present year, in the 
Bering sea district, at 100,000. 


China Protests.—The Chinese government protests against the 
new aggressions of France in Siam, and has given orders that the 
Chinese squadron of iron-clads be made ready to sail at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 





Decline of the G. A. R—At the recent Indianapolis encamp- 
ment more than 20000 men marched in the parade. For the 
first time in the history of the G. A. R. its roll showed a falling 
off. There are 2,000 less members than in Jrne, 1882. At pres- 
_ there are 397,223 members in good standing, and 543,554 in 
all. 





Utah and Nevada may be United.—A bili has been introduced 
into Congress to annex the territory of Utah to the state of 
Nevada. The population of Nevada decreased from 70 000 in 
1880 to 42,000 in 1890 (in round numbers) and there is no pros- 
pect of its recovering any part of what it has lost. If the silver- 
mining industry be further diminished, there won’t be 20,000 
people in the state in five years. Utah, on the other hand, has 
240,000 population and it 1s increasing. 





The Columbus Caravels—These imitations of the ships of the 
great discoverer have been transferred to the United States. It 
will puzzle the secretary of the navy to know what to do with 
— as the largest of them is hardly as big as an Erie canal 

Oat. 





Nine-inch Armor Easily Pierced—Last year our ordnance 
experts were delighted with tests showing the apparent imprey- 
nabiiity of improved nickel-steel armor. In the experiments 
made lately at Sandy Hook, with shot eight inches in diameter 
and twenty-eight inches long, the armor was pierced as if with an 
auger. The shot were practically perfect and might have been 
used again. 

Death of a Bonaparte.—Jerome Bonaparte, a grand nephew 
of the great Napolean, died lately at his summer home in Massa- 
chusetts. He took part in the siege of Sebastopol, and was pres- 
ent at the battles of Balaklava and Inkerman. In the Italian 
campaign against Austria he served with distinctior. inthe battles 
of Montebello and Solferino. 





MORE REVENUE NEEDED. 


In spite of the enormous amount of money paid to the U. S. 
government through tariff taxation, the expenses of the govern- 
ment have increased so much within the past three or four years 
that there is actually not money enough to meet expenses, David 
A. Wells, the expert in taxation, advises an increase of the tax on 
fermented liquors and tobacco. This would yield $60,000,000 
more revenue a year, without putting a dollar more tax on the 
necessities of life; furthermore, it would allow the reduction of 
the tariff on many necessities, now taxed. 





MANY RELIGIONS REPRESENTED. 


That the era of “ peace on earth and good will” is approaching 
is shown by the scene at the opening of the World’s Parliament 
of Religions at Chicago. The procession was one that would 
have been impossible not many years ago. Jew marched with 
Gentile, an@ Catholic marched with Protestant. The religious 
beliefs of India, of China, and of Japan were represented, as 
well as those of the English-speaking nations, All, attired in 
their priestly robes and wearing the insignia of their office, 
marched in fellowship to the plattorm, while the audience rose 
and cheered at the sight. 





PROTECTING THE SEAL HERD. 


The decision of the arbitrators vastly increases the labor of 
guardiny the seal herd. Formerly the area to be watched was 
Bering sea, east of the treaty boundary; and the seal herd does 
not enter that sea until the early days of July. Now, however, 
pelagic sealing is forbidden from May 1 until July 31, inclusive, 
not only there, but in the whole of the North Pacific, east of the 
118th meridian of longitude and of the treaty line, and north of 
the 35th degree of latitude. Ourcountry must practically furnish 
an escort for the seals throughout their annual migration north- 
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ward along the coasts of California, Oregon, Washington, and 
British Columbia, during a period of two months. When the 
seal herd arrives at the Prebiluv group the fleet must patrol for a 
distance of sixty miles from those islands. _It is probable that 
~ United States will create a permanent fleet for this patrol 
uty 





tePr'TE OVER A RIO GRANDE ISLAND. 


A dispute has arisen between the United States and Mexico 
over the possession of an island in the Rio Grande river, above 
Matamoras. The county judge of Hidalgo county, Tex., says he 
will be glad when the dispute is settled because outlaws escape 
to the island and there defy the officers. He asserts that it be- 
longs to Mexico. The river by changing its course has cut the 
island Off from Mexican territory and left it on the Texan side. 
Since then it has been claimed by Texas. 





PEARY IN WINTER QUARTERS, 

The latest report from Lieut. Peary is that he is well estab- 
lished in winter quarters at the head of Bowdoin bay, whence he 
will make his great overland journey next spring. He got dogs 
in Labrador and plenty more in Greenland ; he made the quickest 
passage on record across Melville sound and reached his destina- 
tion August 3. Immediately he set about hunting deer as a win- 
ter’s stock of meat, and walrus as food for the dogs; exploring 
will follow. Peary expects to accomplish his great work of ex- 
ploring in Greenland in a single season. 





AN EX-SECRETARY OF STATE DEAD. 


Hamilton Fish died at his country home near Garrisons, N. Y., 
September 7, at the age of eighty-five. His career as governor 
of New York, senator, and member of the cabinet was an honor- 
able one. As secretary of state under Pres. Grant he conducted 
the negotiations in regard to the A/asama claims. This matter 
was finally settled by the Geneva court of arbitration. Mr. Fish 
managed the affair with great ability and tact. 





THE LATEST CUNARDER’S WORK. 

The first trip westward of the new Cunard steamship Lucania 
was made in 5 days, 15 hours and 34 minutes. The first steam- 
ship that this same company sent across the Atlantic was the 
Britannia, which made the voyage in fourteen days. While the 
saving in time is not far from 60 per cent., the tonnage is more 
than a dozen times what it was, the Arztannza being registered 
at 1,156tons. The engines of the latter developed only 710 in- 
dicated horse-power, while those of the Zucanza are credited 
with 30,000. Comparisons also show that the consumption of 
coal on the Lucanza each day is almost ten times wh-t the Brz- 
/annia used, but then it is evident that each ton now does far 
more work than a ton did fifty odd years ago. 


» 


Science and Industry. 


Airtight Steamship~s.—An Englishman has devised a method 
of indicating and stopping a leak in a ship by means of compressed 
air. He divides a ship into airtight compartments fitted with 
doors provided with packing material and connected by tubes 
with a room on deck, called the ‘‘ switch room.” In this room is 
a junction chest supplied with compressed air from fixed or port- 
able compressors, and so arranged that the air can be delivered to 
any of the compartments. Electric indicators show in which 
apartments there is water, and then the compressed air can be 
forced in to drive it out. 

Iowa's Corn Butlding.—Just now when corn is being discussed 
as the national flower it will be of interest to know how Iowa has 
used it in constructing the state building at the World’s fair. In 
the main hall ruddy and golden corn-ears and cobs successfully 
simulate the dainty saffron of old laces and the faded maroon of 
time worn velvets, and where the eye catches mellow shafts and 
fugitive glints of dim color, rarely seen save in the dusky aisles of 
old cathedrals. At either end of the hall isa large American 
eagle wholly in various tints and hues of corn, the beak and legs 
golden, the outstretched wings in red kernels, shading off to a 
tint as delicate as the heart of a sea-shell. 

Twelve massive columns, swathed in oats and grasses, studded 
with mosaic cubes of colored corn and fluted at the capitals with 
millet heads, support the high ceiling. Extending round the hall 
near the windows are twerty-four smaller columns wrought in 
wheat. Four large panels represent four leading industries of the 
state,—stock-raising, dairying, mining, pottery,—so faithfully done 
in cereals as to resemble great pictures. The mining panel pro- 
trays a sturdy youth ina shirt of red corn, trousers of millet heads, 
and cap from seeds of various kinds. The dairy panel represents 
a girl of comely face in light corn husk, a dress of red cobs, and 
tresses of brown corn silk. The cow by her side is in millet heads. 
Three cows and a calf, also in millet, adorn the stock panel. The 
panel depicting pottery sets forth a young artisan, in a Roman 
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cloth of tinted corn, in the act of fashioning an urn, made of fine 
seeds, Other pieces represent music, art, astronomy, and litera- 
ture. In the southwest corner of the hall is located a balcony, 
for a band or orchestra; and here are several really wonderful 
designs wrought of corn-cobs and grape-vines. 


Pickering'’s Sky-Maps.—Prof. Pickering, of the Harvard obser- 
vatory, 1s to have a great telescope mounted at Arequipa in the 
heart of the Andes. From this point the whole circle of the 
heavens may be seen, and he intends to make complete sky-maps, 
He has provided 1,000 photographic plates, each plate covering 25 
square degrees, to secure material for the maps. The work will 
occupy him from one to two years. With an hour's exposure for 
each plate, the task would be completed in one year ; but in case 
more time shall be required, he will have to trench on the second 
year. In addition, he is to secure the spectra of all the stars. 
When his work is completed, Prof. Pickering expects to be able to 
construct an astronomical map superior to anything of the kind 
hitHerto known, 


A Speaking Watch—An ingenious watchmaker of Geneva, 
Switzerland, has invented a watch in which he uses the phono- 
graph to tell the hours. In the cavity of the case is a phono- 
graphic plate on which the hours and quarters have been marked 
by grooves. If the dial points to 12.15 for instance, a steel point 
drops into the corresponding groove on the simultaneously rota- 
ting plate, upon which “12.15” is then spoken, just as by the 
phonograph. 

The Power of Telescopes.—Prof. Holden says: that if the 
brightness of a star seen with the eye alone is one, with a 2-inch 
telescope, it is 100 times as bright; with a 4-inch telescope, 400 
times ; 8-inch telescope, 1,600 times ; 16 inch telescope, 6,400 times; 
32-inch telescope, 25,600 times ; 36-inch telescope, 32,400 times. 
That is, stars can be seen with the 36-inch telescope which are 
30,000 times fainter than the faintest stars visible to the naked 
eye. While the magnifying power which can be successfully used 
on the 5-inch telescope is not above 400, the 36-inch telescope will 
permit a magnifying power of more than 2,000 diameters on suit- 
able objects, stars, for example. With such a telescope the moon 
appears the same as it would with the naked eye 200 miles away. 
This is the same as saying that objects about 300 feet square can 
be recognized, so that no village or great canal, or even large edi- 
fice, can be built on the moon without our knowledge. ; 
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New Books. 


A collection of essays, most of them short, on English litera- 
ture, that have appeared in such publications as the Gentleman's 
Magazine, the Atheneum, the Academy, St James Gazette, etc., 
by Prof. John W. Hales, M.A., of King’s college, London, has 
appeared in a volume of 367 pages under the title of Folso Litte- 
varia. Ofcourse it makes no pretentions to being a history of 
our literature, yet it is on that account all the more interesting, 
as it goes out of the beaten path to discuss matters that are not 
usually found in the histories. An insight into the scope of the 
work will be given if we mention some of the subjects, as Old 
English metrical romances, Dante in England, Chaucer at Wood- 
stock, Chaucer notes, Chevy Chase, Wyatt and Surrey, Milton's 
Macbeth, Milton and Gray's Inn walks, Bunyan, the revival of 
ballad poetry, the last decade of the last century, Victorian liter- 
ature. The author is a careful and discriminating critic. His 
attractive treatment of the subjects will render this book a valua- 
ble supplement to the standard histories of English literature. 
Every literary student should have it in his library. (Macmillan 
& Co., New York. $1.75.) 





Professor Alphonso G. Newcomer, of the Leland Stanford 
Junior university, has prepared A Practical Course in English 
Composition that, if carefully pursued, will help the pupil to cul- 
tivate a good English style. The author does not believe in aim- 
ing over the pupil’s head. Giving him a specimen from a master 
of English, like Ruskin or De Quincey, to imitate is apt to result 
in an over-strained and unnatural style of writing. The first ex- 
amples for the pupil to imitate are therefore less pretentious, often 
compositions that have been written by pupils themselves. Part 
I. consists of compositions based on experience and observation, 
including narration, description and narration and description 
combined ; Part 1I., compositions based on reading and thought, 
comprising exposition, argumentation, and persuasion ; Part III., 
miscellaneous forms, as news, editorials, book reviews, letters, 
diaries, dialogues, humor, and the short story. There are no 
rules in the book—simple directions, subjects, and examples. 
The absence of rules is a good thing, as the pupil is left unham- 
pered. The book is intended for use in high schools and acade- 
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The Kind of 


medicine 
you need is the 
old reliable tonic and 


Pears’ 


Agreeable soap for the hands 


DRY GOooDs. 


Silks and Velvets 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR 

In addition to the exhibit of our For- 
eign Novelties, we shall offer at our 
Special Silk Sale, commencing this 
week, very large assortment of Nov- 





Soap 


blood-purifier, 


YER'S 


SARSAPARILLA 


It 


can have 


no substitute. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 


is one that dissolves quickly, 
washes quickly, rinses quickly, 
‘and leaves the skin soft and 
‘comfortable. It is Pear’s. 
Wholesome soap is one that 
attacks the dirt but not the liv- 
ing skin. It is Pears’, 

Economical soap is one that 
a touch of cleanses. And this 
is Pears’, 

All sorts of stores sell it, es- 
pecially druggists; all sorts of 
people use it. 





The live reader of this paper usually writes several 
times a month to one or more of its advertisers aid 
| mentions it every time. 














BEST BOOKS 


FOR 


Send for our new classified list. Just ready, In- 
cludes all the best books to date at teachers’ prices. 
All in stock. Normal Schools and Teachers’ Li- 


TEACHERS. braries usually buy of us. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 61 E. 9th St., NEW YORK. 





elty Silks, including light and dark 
colorings, at $1.00 per yard ; at $1.25 
and $1.50 still richer and handsomer 
goods. At $2.00 per yard several 
thousand yards, qualities the same 
as previously sold at from $4.00 to 
$6.00. 

1,000 yards of Fancy Velvets, at 
$2.00 ; Half Price. 
N THE BASEMENT 


23 inch Fancy Silks, for waists, etc., 
35c.a yard. Novelty Silks, 5oc., 
6oc., and 75c. a yard. Black and 
Colored Crystalline, Satin Weaves in 
Changeable and Solid Colors. Fig- 
ured Pongees and various lines of 
desirable Silks costing less than $1. 
a yard. 


James MeCreery & Co, 


BROADWAY @ Iirn STREET, 





NEW YORK. 
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mies, and the lower classes in universities. Its plan is excellent 
and well worked out, and it will be a very substantial aid in the 
class-room. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


The art student begins, not by memorizing a collection of rules, 
but by studying the works of the masters. It has been too often 
assumed that one could become a master of the art of English 
composition by studying rules of grammar. That this method 
has resulted in failure is not strange. James H. Penniman, au- 
thor of the little book entitled Prose Dictation Exercises, be- 
lieves that the systematic study of masterpieces of English will 
be of the greatest benefit to those who wish to form a good style. 
In this little book are extracts from the writings of Lowell, Ham- 
erton, Franklin, Addison, McMaster, Defoe, Hawthorne, Hunt, 
Irving, Prescott, Wilson, Bancroft, Jefferson, Emerson, Macau- 
lay, and others. These are to be studied, discussed, written, and 
the exercises corrected. Without doubt, when this book is com- 
pleted the pupil will have a better idea of what good literature is, 
and will be able to produce better specimens of English himself. 
(James H. Penaiman, Delancey school, Philadelphia ) 


In the Interstate Series of Readers the publishers have endeav- 
ored to bring out a set of reading books to meet the demands of 
the several ages of the scholars for which they were intended, 
arranged by the best authorities on the subject. The primer, and 
first and second reading books have met with a cordial reception. 
The publishers now have ready the /nf/erstate Third Reader, 
prepared by Miss Mary I. Lovejoy, an expert in the field, who 
has long been working at the problem how best to teach children 
to use their reasoning powers, and to exercise the thought-facvlty 
in acquiring the use of good English. Miss Lovejoy has the 
trained eye and hand that go with experience, while ber marked 
ability in presenting theories, and illustrating them in class-work, 
has long been accepted. In regard to subject matter, typography, 
and illustrations this book is a very attractive one. (D. Lothrop 
Co., Boston. 40 cents.) 


A small volume of forty pages entitled EZter#zty contains an 
essay by William M. Bryant, of the St. Louis high school reprinted 
from the pages of the Unztarian Review. The author gives the 
history of the development of his ideas on this subject, and in 
so doing states the positions held by the most prominent modern 
philosophers. (S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago.) 


Arithmetic by Grades, for inductive teaching, drilling, and 
testing, was prepared under the direction of that noted educator 
John T. Prince. It includes numbers from 1 to 20, is intended 
for the use of pupils of the first or second school year, and is de- 
signed to accompany and follow teaching by objects. The illus- 
trations give graphic and orderly representations of what has 
been taught and serve as models for the pupils in the solution of 
problems. The problems are numerous and various and such as 
will answer the needs of pupils during the various stages of their 
progress. The method of teaching and using this book is given 
in the Teachers’ Manual, designed to accompany all books of the 
series. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


The more intimate and domestic life of so reclusive a man as 
Whittier has always a great fascination for all who are familiar 
with his works. He gives sparingly of himself in his poems; 
there may be rare confessions of moods, but such glimpses are 
only a stimulus to greater thirst for knowledge of the man. We 
like to know how he appears to his few near friends, how he talks 
when seated before an open fire, when confidences are invited and 
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hearts are opened. We like to know of his kindly opinions of 
people. his sly sallies of humor, his every-day habits. The poet 
was a frequent visitor at the house of ex-Governor Claflin and 
Mrs Claflin who had unusual opportunities of knowing him in 
the most domestic and home-like way, has prepared a volume of 
Personal Recollections of John G, Whittier. The volume is an 
18mo. of 95 pages and is enriched with two beautifully engraved 
portraits. It is prefaced by a beautiful poem by Miss Edna Dean 
Procter, one of Whittier’s few intimate friends. (T. Y. Crowell 
& Co., New York and Boston. 75 cents.) 


One hopeful sign at the present time is that more attention is 
given to practical studies. While music and painting and French 
are good, man's happiness depends on the condition of the home, 
and the knowledge of those things that conduce to its improve- 
ment should be placed first. We have before us a text-book on 
Domestic Economy, by F. T. Paul, F. R.C.S., intended for train- 
ing colleges, schools, and nursing institutions, and as a domestic 
book of health. It1is athoroughly practical book, as may be 
seen from the topics treated. With physiology as a basis, the 
author proceeds tothe consideration of foods and their values, 
clothing and sanitation, including air, ventilation, heating, tight- 
ing, water supply, and the removal of waste matters. There are 
ninety-six illustrations, some of them colored. It is an excellent 
book for the school or the home. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
London and New York. 75 cents.) 


The fact that women are taking a more active part in business 
affairs than they once were renders it very necessary that they 
should know at least the elements of law. Most of them have 
not the time toread such voluminous works as Blackstone. They 
want something concise and comprehensive. They will find it 
in the volume of Lectures on Law for Women, delivered at the 
University of the City of New York, by Isaac Franklin Russell, 
D.C. L. The material in this book was of course greatly ex- 
panded in the lectures before the classes. It required a great 
deal of condensation to bring all the important matter within the 
compass of one hundred and eighty-three octavo pages. Nor 
must it be imagined that it makes altogether dry reading. The 
author’s manner of treatment of different subjects is very inter- 
esting; and he considers al! the main points from international 
law down to the laws regarding employer and employe, husband 
and wife, etc. The book is bound neatly and substantially in 
sheep. (New York Economical Printing Co., 24 Vesey street.) 


‘I have met over 50 people cured of dyspepsia by Hood’s Sarsaparilla,"’ says 
a traveling merchant. 





THE SCHOOL F¥OURNAL is published weekly at $2.50 a year. To 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL JOURNAL for Primary Teachers is $1.00 a year. THE 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE is published monthly, for those who do not care for 
a weekly, at $1.00 a year. EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS is a monthly series 
of books on the Science and Art of Teaching, for those wha are studying to 
be professional teachers, at $1.00 a year. OUR TIMEs is a carefully edited 
paper of Current Events, at 30 cents a year. Attractive club rates on appli- 
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tional Building, 61 East oth St., New York. 





Complete 





Course - 





N- - - 


English. 





Badlam’s Primary Language Lessons, 
Hyde’s Lessons in English, Book, I., 
Hyde’s Lessons in English, Book II., 
Hyde’s Advanced Lessons in English, 
Williams’ Rhetoric and Composition, 
Meiklejohn’s English Literature, - - 
Hawthorne & Lemmon’s American Literature, $1.12. 


50 cents. 


35 cents. 


60 cents. 


50° cents. 


go cents. 


So cents. 
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ARE YOU A TEACHER? 





Are you interested in your work? 





Then you will be interested in 


Tbe Atlantic Monthly 


You should have a copy every month to give you the best 
current literature of the day, as well as fresh ideas on important 


educational matters, 
We are now making a 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS. 





so that they may have a chance to read the articles which we | 


are printing upon educational topics from the pens of our 


leading authorities. 


Send us your name and address and we will mail you a 


sample copy of the ATLANTIC 


offer, 


with the terms of our special 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street, BOSTON, 


MASS 








The Noblest 
Breakfast Food 


ON EARTH! 
Tue Most NovrisHinG 
THe Most PaLaTaBLe 
Tue Easiest DicesteD 
Tue Quickest CooxeD 


io one: oon ngely e use 















26 
CENTS. 


All Grocers 
Sell it. 








Free Pamphlets 
pee / Freety mailed to 
should all ee, 


a voided. 


Offices Everywhere. 
Head Office, 
61 5th Ace New York. 
New England 

199 ban OF St. Boston. 
Philadelphia Office, 


632 Arch St. 
Western Office, 
1601 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 














EDISON PHONOCRAPH 
FREE. 


Latest and absolutely perfect machine, and an 
assured income of from $5300 to $2000 per year. 


Teachers and Supts., ladies or geutiemen,—wan.- 
ted to represent us locally ory wnese. For par- 
ticulars address with stamped envelope, 
Educational Phonographic Association, 
44 LAFAYETTE BUILDING, CHicaGo, ILL. 





CURRENT oiihtety “Mase, 


1! | S T 0 oa - azine devoted to 


recording the his- 
tory of the world 

as that history is being made. Not mere extracts 
from other publications, but an original, carefully 
studied review, giving an_ intelligent and compre- 
hensive grasp of affairs. The only magazine cover- 
ing the historical field systematically, and to which 
the reader may turn with absolute certainty that no 
current historical event of importance is ommitted. 
A concise yet comprehensive review for the use of 
teachers, clergymen, lawyers, students and all others 
who would be up — the times, Each number con- 
tains ant ee price $1.50 per year: sample 
copies 25c descripti ve circulars, sample cover 


showing contents of last 
¢ R N T N issue mailed free upon 
WANTED 


request. Address 

Garretson, Cox & Co., 

eg = re = 
Buffalo, N 





Learning 
Piano. 


LATEST AND BEST METHODS. 


Richardson’s New Method. 

Over 500,000 cepies sold. Price, ry if fi 
$3.00. hin incnting O3:8 merican fingering, 
Mason's Pian y neon Technics. 
The embodiment of the eminent author res- 
sive ideas with ard to TOUCH, Be ANQUK EEG. 


TOLA Y 
THE 














TY, ete. 
The best work published’ for teachers and advanced 
students. Price, $2.50. 


Mason & Hoadley’s System for 


Beginners. 
As J ine — gy Te! or -. Le yy Price, 
merican ngering, 0. ngering, 
$3.00. anges 
N. E Conservatory Method. 

In three parts; price, each, $1.50; complete, 
$3. -00, Two editions, Amcstean and Foreign finger- 
ng. 


Peter’s Eclectic Piano, 
Over 300,000 copies sold : price, $3.00. 


Bellak’s Analytical Methed. 
Price in paper, 75 cents ; in boards, $1.00. 


Winner’s Eureka Method, 
The latest book issued, with illustrations of hand 
positions. Paper, 75 cents; boaros, $1.00. 


Any book mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 
453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 
J.E. DITSON & CO., 1228 Chestnut Street, Phila. 





oO only Harmony book ever written, that can be 
readily understood by the average student, 


GOODRICH’S 
Analytical Harmony. 


(A new Theory of Composition, from the 
Composer's standpoint.) 





I have 


Clearer and more helpful than ang ting 
OOTE. 


seen ARTHUR 


A welcome relief from our present difficulties. 
Ws. H. Sugrwoop. 


Invaluable to teachers and pupils. 
SMIL LIEBLING. 


It will be eminently successful. 
CLARENCE Eppy. 


Goodrich has solved the great problem. 
B. MOLLENHAUER. 


Delight fully clear, Harrison WILD. 


Plainly expressed and easi!y understood. 
Jos. H. Grrtines 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO “MUSICAL ANALYSIS.” 
—PRICE, $2.00.— 





THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincin vati—New York—Chicago 





I 
2 


write the GRAHAII1 system of shorthand ; 
TWENTY other systems. 


Of the OFFICIAL COURT STENOGRAPHERS of the UNITED STATES 


the other half is divided among more than 
For information about the GRAHAM system and a list of nearly 
700 official court stenographers, showing the system used by each, address, 


A. J. GRAHAM, 744 Broapway, NEW YORK. 





ot all books for 
teacne’ i = 


A NOTARLE CATALOGUE #8 


Price 6 cents. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 
61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 





Our advertisers know of this paper’s many readers 
but desire to know them better, When writing 
rehefore, always mention it ; and write often. They 
have goods that will benefit you. 


EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 








HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


“MAN \v ONDERFUh” 


MANIKIN. 


it contains fifty different colored plates of the 
human body, one-third life-size. E 


kins have been sold for * trom’ $25 

This one thougn smaller answers 

eo lt -_ ——s Se et en “price, § $5. 
pecial price to supscribers, postpaid, securely 

dacked, complete with manual 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago. 





SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST/{ For giving 

savine | cijaceen| fou 
oO practice in 

DEVICE | arithmetic | YEARS 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
farctions, percen to advance measurements. 32 
sets of 60 cards eac! a. one I rue. 50 
cents net per set, Complete sets of 32 in 
handsome tt Price on application. 


E L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 
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Magazines. 


Dr. McGlynn contributes to the September 
Forum an article on the present relations of the 
Vatican and the United States. In ‘‘a Century's 
Struggle for Silver,” John Bach McMaster depicts 
vividly the widespread embarrassment that pre- 
vailed among merchants and others in the United 
States a century ago for want of asmall exchange- 
able coinage, and insists on the vital importance 
of an abundant and convenient silver-currency 
medium in every-day mercantile transactions. 
——A series of brilliant and fully illustrated arti 
cles by Bishop John H, Vincent on European 
travels is begun in the September number of 7he 
Chautauguan, The historical and literary articles 
show the same variety and the same high order of 
excellence. The department of the ‘* Woman’s 
Council Table” contaims a sketch of Grace Dar- 
ling, with a portrait of that charming and modest 
heroine, an amusing discussion of the new order 
of ‘‘Girl Bachelors” by Dr. George H. Hép- 
worth, a resume of the work of Catherine Booth, 
the mother of the Salvation Army, and an ac- 
count of the Hampton school and its founder. 





’ 
Such a display of silks and velvets! It 
would do the ladies’ eyes good only to look 
at it. Those who are looking for material 
for their fall or winter gowns could not do 
better than to make a choice from this 
stock at James McCreery & Co.’s Broad- 
way and 11th. street, N. Y. On the main 
floor, in addition to the exhibit of foreign 
novelties, they offer at their special silk 
sale, commencing this week, a very large 
assortment of novelty silks, including light 
and dark colorings. In the basement are 
23-inch fancy silks, for waists, etc.; novelty 
silks, black and colored crystalline, satin 
weaves in changeable and solid colors, fig- 
ured pongees and various lines of desirable 
silks costing less than $1 a yard. 
7 


No school where science is taught could 
do better than to start the new year with a 
good collection of apparatus. It will make 
the pupils take more interest in_ their 
studies. Visitors to the World’s fair, and 
especially the teachers, have viewed with 
interest the physical, electrical, chemical, 
biological, and engineering exhibits of 
Queen & Co., Philadelphia. They supply 
laboratories in these departments of science, 
and besides make scientific instruments 
that have a world-wide use and reputa- 
tion. 


. 

If out of order, use BEECHAM’S PILLS, 
* 

Arthur Foote says that Goodrich’s 


Analytical Harmony (a new theory of com- 
position from the composer's standpoint) is 
‘clearer and more helpful than anything | 
have ever seen.” Others are equally en- 
thusiastic inits praise. It is a companion 
volume to “ Musical Analysis.” Send to 
the John Church Co., Cincinnati, New 
York, and Chicago, for it. 





é 

The fact that the Teachers’ Co-operative | 
Association, 70-72 Dearborn street, Chi- | 
cago, can boast of having filled twenty- | 
three hundred positions speaks well for the 















A Clock out of 
order shows it on the 
face. When the hu- 
man machine goes 
wrong,the physiogno- 
my tellstales. If you 
do not 400k well, take 


Beecham’s 
Pills 


(Tasteless) 


25 cents a box 8 


Worth 
(2 Guinea ) 
a Box. 





confidence that teachers have in this asso- 
ciation. Such agencies are doing a world 
of good by placing teachers of ability where 
they can do the most good. The Co or- 
erative seeks teachers who are ambitious 
of advancement rather than those without 
positions. 
« 

Teachers should feel proud that they are 
privileged to teach so noble a language as 
ours, one that will (as many truly believe) 
became a world-language. The English 
is surely making its way on every conti- 
nent of the globe. An unsurpassed course 
in language is composed of the following 
books: Badlam’s Primary Language Les- 
sons, Hyde’s Lessons in English, Book L., 
Hyde's Lessons in English, Book IL., 
Hyde’s Advanced Lessons in English, Wil- 
liams’ Rhetoric and Composition, Meikle- 
john’s English Literature, and Hawthorne 
& Lemmon’s American Literature. The 
above books may be obtained of D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. 

a 
IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
he and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 

nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and al! 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars. 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hote! 
than any other first-class hotel 1 the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors, . 


* 

If thinking about studying shorthand 
remember that one-half of the stenograph- 
ers of the United States write the Graham 
system; the other half is divided among 
more than twenty other systems. For fur- 
ther informatiou about the Graham system 
and a list of nearly 700 official court sten- 
ographers, showing the system used by each, 
address, A. J. Graham, 744 Broadway, 
New York. 


All mankind loves pictures. That i§ the 
reason why the stereopticon is so popular. 
Magic lanterns and views for home and 
public use are furnished by the Marcy Sci 
opticon Co., 1008 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Send for a catalogue. 

* 

Both artists and amateurs when they 
send for materials for their work should be 
sure that they apply to a reliable house, like 
the F. W. Devoe, & C. T. Raynolds, Co., 
Fulton and William streets, N. Y. They 
manufacture artists’ materials, house paint- 
ers’ colors, and fine varnishes. Correspond- 
ence is invited and catalogues are sent to 
responsible parties. 


* 

The Medical and Surgical Reporter 
of Phila., says of Packer’s Tar Soap: “ For 
toilet purposes, and as a remedy in skin 
diseases, we commend it as the most satis- 
factory soap that we have ever used.” Its 
effect on dandruff, chafing, prickly-heat, 
itching, bites, and stings is magical. Trav- 
elers should always take some along with 
them. 

6 

Have you loss of appetite, nervous pros- 
tration, brain fatigue, and sleeplessness? 
Then life is hardly worth the living. Bove 
inine improves the health and thus drives 
off the “ blues,” that always hover around 
when the blood is impoverished. You will 
never be sorry for having used it. 


There would probably be no more preach- 
ing against the harmfulness of the corset if 
they were all constructed as sensibly as the 
Jackson Corset Waist, which is a perfect 
corset and waist combined. It is re- 
commended by physicians, dressmakers, 
and everyone who has worn it. If they 
are not kept by the local dealer send to the 
Jackson Corset Co., Jackson, Mich, 





\ HENEVER I see 

Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla I want to bow and 
say ‘Thank You.’ | 
was badly affected with 
Eczema and Scrofula 
Sores, covering almost 
the whole of one side of 
my face, nearly to the 
top of my head. Run- 
ning sores discharged 
from both ears. My eyes were very bad. For 
nearly a yar I was deaf. I took HOOD’s 
SARSAPARILLA and the sores on my 
eyes and in my ears healed. I can now hear 
and see as wellasever.”” Mrs. AMANDA 
LEY, 176 Lander Street, Newburgh, N. Y¥ 





Mrs. Paisley. 


PAlis- 











Hooop’s PILLS cure all Liver Ils, jaundice, 
sick headache; biliousness, sour stomach, nausea. 





OT 


New 
Vitalized Blood, often 





Creates and 


8 per cent. a week. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 





A Skin of Beautv is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, : MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 










f 2 Removes Tan, Pimples, 
D mes Freckles, Moth Patch- 
aoe SS es, Rash and 
mm ie sc Skin Diseases, 
mess and every blem. 
=. SE ish on beauty ; 
Fra ~ and defies detec- 
m<trcs tion. On its vir- 
ee eM ° tues it has stood 

ae | the test of 43 


harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun- 
te: feit of similar 
name. The dis- 
tinguished Dr. L. 
A. Sayer, said to 
a lady of the 
‘ . hautton (a pa- 
tient): “As you 
ladies will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream” 
as the least harmless of all skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 
jury to the skin. i 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S.. Canada and Europe. 
Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 
WIFE SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
12 Buys a 665.00 Improved Oxford 
Sewing Machine; 
finely finished, adapted ¢ 
Sin Sin cnias putea 
a 
Ted save declors snd 
prod 
Ox 


FORD yy DET E., Chicago, lil, 
RY’S TRIQQPHEROUS 
HAIR AY SKIN. 


Gi, 
Ke > 
a” cd HF) An elegant cressing, Prevents 
Oi N by baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
Lr /~) Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
WZ) Cures eruptions und diseases of the 
pews skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises and 
sprains, All druggists or by wail 50cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


S, & HEAD NOISES CURED 
DEAFISS. A. sao ses cue 
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when all remedies fail. So! 
qaly by F. Hiscox, 853 B’way, N.Y. Write for book 


Sure relief 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES. <2: “=, ASTHMA. 
TET TERED: 


harlestown, Mass. 








Ail fair business is of mutual benefit. When 
you buy a beek, or article of dress the seller 
makes a small prefit. You get material for cul- 
ture of mind or shelter of body, Therefore see if 
our advertisers cannot benefit you. Mention 
his paper and se benefit us, 
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Literary Notes. 


——D. Lothrop Company announce Little Child- 
ren in the Church of Christ, by Rev. Charles 
Roads. The book is a help toward the develop- 
ment of the little ones in the church ; for the use 
of pastors, superintendents and teachers, Christian 
Endeavor circles, and all who are interested in the 
kindergarten of the church. 

D. C. Heath & Co. have admitted to partner- 
ship Mr. W. S. Smyth, for many years so widely 
and favorably known as the manager of the West- 
ern office of Ginn, Heath & Co., and afterwards 
of Ginn & Co. Mr, Smyth brings to the new 
connection an exceptionally wide acquaintance 
with school and college men, and an enviable 
reputation as a just and fair-minded business 
man. 

——Tke Bronte Family, by Dr, William Wright, 
will be published by D. Appleton & Co., with illus- 
trations. It will prove a work of absorbing inter- 
est, and one which will be indispensable for those 
who wish to understand the influences which di- 
rected the development of the Bronte sisters. 


Ginn & Co, will publish Collar’s Shorter Ey- 
senbach, about September 15, a book that will 
aid pupils to obtain a grasp, in the least possible 
time, of the German language. Prof, Boyesen 
highly recommends it. 


— D.C. Heath & Co, Boston, have just issued 
Lange's Apperception, translated from the German 
by President De Garmo, of Swarthmore college, 
and other members of the Herbart club. 











Harper & Brothers announce the publication 
of General Wallace's book, 7he Prince of India. 





The Critic announces that the Cassell Publish- 
ing Company has been reorganized, with most of 
the former stockholders and some new ones. 
William L. Mershon, of the Mershon Press, Rah- 
way N, J., has resigned from his active con- 
nection with the latter concern to become president 
and genéral manager of the new house. Thecom- 
pany’s capital is placed at $250,000, (5,000 shares 
of the value of $50 ashare). Business will be begun 
with $190,000, or 3,800 shares of paid-up stock, 
Most of the old employes will be retained, and 
there is every reason to believe that the concern 
has a long and vigorous life before it. 


——A graceful souvenir of the visit of the Princess 
Eulalie to this country appears in the September 
number of Demorest’s Family Magazine,—the 
World’s fair number 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 


: WIND COLIC, one is the 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by D: in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for " rs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Magazines. 


——The great topic of the day—the silver question 
—has the first place in the September Popular 
Science Monthly, Under the title ** Why Silver 
Ceases to be Money,” Prof. F. W. Taussig, of 
Harvard university, will show that the high price 
of silver hitherto has depended largely upon legis- 


lation, and that certain growing tendencies have | 
He points out also | 


caused its recent great fall, 
the prospects for the future use of the white metal 
as money. 





Thirty-seven poems make up the quota of 
Current Literature’s poetry in the September 
number. Special care seems to have been taken in 
their selection which has been on a basis of merit 
alone, not of blind following of mere names in 
literature. 


——In the September number of //arfer’s Maga- 
zine the readers of Dr. A. Conan Doyle's latest 
historical novel, ‘‘ The Refugees,” will be particu- 
larly attracted to an article taking up the career 
of that picturesque and prominent character in 
Dr. Doyle’s novel— Daniel de Gresollon, Sieur du 
L’hut, or Dulhut. The author is Mr. William 
McLennan, and the elaborate illustrations are 
furnished by Mr, Reinhart. 


The St. Denis Hotel 


Broapway ano Eveventw Qrreer, 


NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church, 


The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel in 
the metropolis, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. It has been recently enlarged by a 
handsome addition that doubles its former capacity. 
The new Dining Room is one of the finest specimens 
of Colonial Decoration in this country. Within a 
tadious of a tew blocks from the hotel are alJ the 
educational put lishers of the city. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Prop. 


NOUVEAU PARFUM ANGLAIS. 











| LADIES! 
Blossoms | 


Use only 








du Pommier 
Sauvage.) 
| ee 







“ Nous placons avant 
toutes lesodeurs a la mode | 
de la saison le Crab Apple | 
fF Blossoms, de la cham 
i pagnie de la Couronne de | 
yndres, un parfum des 
cA plus exquis.”—Journal de 
ia Crur 


INVIGORATING LAVENDER SALTS 


Sels de Lavande Fortifiants. 
Une preparation exquis apprecie partou 
pour ses delicieuses proprietes rafraiches 
sapts. 
Vente Annuel 500,000 flacons 
CROWN PERFUMERY CO. | 
177 New Bond Street, London. 
Depot a Paris—64, Rue d'Tlauteville 








on your 





Boots and Shoes 





The most elegant article of its kind now in use. 

Will restore the original color and lustre to 
your shoes. Doesn't soil the skirts when wet. 

Just as good for Bags, Trunks, Harness, Etc. 

Does not crack, nor harden the leather. 

For sale by All Dealers. Lowest puted, 


For Teachers 


and all women who occupy sedentary positions there is 
nothing so healthful, comfortable and economical as the 


Jackson Gast 


a Perfect Corset and Waist combined. Recommended by 
physicians, dressmakers, and everyone who has worn them 
You should have one of them. Patented February 23, 1886. 
See patent stamp on each waist. Take no other. Made 
only by 


JACKSON CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


If your dealer hasn't it, write to us. 


$25.00 
Buys a GOOD ORGAN. 


This gives you an idea te our prices. We sell at manufac- 
turer’s prices from the factory to the home. This 
means just half the retail rice. You save the other half. 
We sell One Thousand Organs and Pianos per month, 
and can point you to an Organ or no of our make wn every 
County in the U.S. If you live within 200 miles of us, you 
can visit our factory al our expense, and see for yourself, 


Write at once for our new Catalogue. 


Free to any address. It contains beautiful colored illustra- 
tions, accurate descriptions and lowest prices of the latest 
and finest styles of Organs and Pianos. It will save you 
many times its weight in gold. 

Organs from $2 00 up. Pianos from 8175.00 up. 


For CASH, or on EASY CREDIT. 


ll Instruments shipped on trial. No satisfaction no pay. 

References— First National Bank, your own —— 
and all Commercial Agencies. 

Write for Catalogue to-day, and get our Special Offers. 


CORNISH ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 
Established 26 Years. | WASHINGTON, N. J. 















































































USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 





GET UP ORDERS. 


RXTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 
A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 


BPTI LADIES wre 


THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 

EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS 
If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in yous orders. Sélbs. Fine 
Tea by mail on receipt of $2 and this “ad.” Beautiful premiums given 
awaywith $5 wy = upwards. The most extraordipary 8 
ever offered, the next thirty days. China Tea Sets and Lamps 
with $10, $15. a 20 orders to introduce our excellent New Crop 
Teas. Formosa and Amoy, Oolong, Congou, English Breakfast, 
ee. Imperial, Young yeon, we er, Sun Sun Chop and 
Mixed. Goode mixed teas20c. per ib. Headquarters in ( nited States 
for Fine Teas. One md of our = Sosy fartoer than three 






A 
COMPANY 


pounds of trash. Thirty years’ national) reputation D for sedling Pure G 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., P.0.Box289, 81 & 33 Vesey St., N.Y. 


. 





EADERS will confer a favor by mentidning THE JOURNAL when communica- 
ting with advertisers. 
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IMMEDIATELY ADOPTED BY THE CITY OF BOSTON. 


SCHOOL NEEDLEWORK, 


By OBIVE C. HAPGOOD, Teacher of Sewing, Boston Public Schools. 


Pupil’s Edition, Introd. price, 
This book is believed to be distinctly 


50 cents 


Teacher’s Edition, Introd. price, 


75 cents 
5. The shape and size of th® 





SUPERIOR TO OTHER SEW- 
ING BOOKS: 


1. The author knows by exper- 
ience how sewing is conducted in large 





BOSTON NEW YORK 
and CHICAGO 


GINN & COMPANY | 


book were fixed in accordance with the 
wishes of the Boston teachers who 
teach the subject, and are believed to 
be more convenient and suitable than 
any other. 





city schools, and has provided for 
the requirements of such work. 
2. 
cise, practical and feasible at all points 
3. The élustrations—necessary in 
subject—were studied with the utmost care 


distinctly and truthfully the exact point needing illustration. 


4. The price is very low in compariso 


The treatment is not general, but defin te and pre- 


, and always clear. 
a text-book on such a 
and made to set forth 


8. 


n. 


6. There isa teacher’s edition. 
7. Special attention is given in 


the teacher’s edition to wo1k in the primary grades. 
The * Educational Sewing Squares” for prim- 
ary work are believed to be of great value, and are made expressly 
to accompany “ School Needlework ” 

‘*I heartily recommend it to the sewing schools of the country.”’ 
—CARRIE E. SYPHAX, Dir. of Sewing. Public Schools, Washington, D. C. 





D 


and fourth year grades. Dr. Lowe 


not begin the new school year without introducing some of our 
new and popular text-books. 
CHILDREN will be sure to please all the little ones of the third 


HALE’S STORIES FOR 


ll’s tale of the search for the Golden 


Fleece is told in the most fascinating manner and will interest the old as 


well as the young. 

Our best books are too many 
Catalogue, or Special Price List, or a 
change will be sent on application. 


LEACH, SHEWE 
NEW YORK. BO 


to be enumerated here. Our latest 
proposition for introduction and ex- 


LL & SANBORN, 
STON. CHICAGO. 





PUBLISHED IN MARCH. 





In the Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathe- 


matical Series, 


Bradbury's Academic 
Geometry, 


PLANE AND SOLID. 
Price, $1.25. 





Designed for High schools and 
Academies, and especially adapted to 
the present requirements for admis- 
sion to the leading Colleges and Scien- 
tific Schools. 

The treatment of Plane Geometry 
alone, being Part I. of the foregoing, 
and published last year, is meeting 
with great favor from educators. 

orrespondence solicited. 


Thompson, Brown & Co., 





Examination Copy 75¢. ) PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
SILYER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pier, 


School and College Text-Books, [lusic Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


GS” Special terms for intreduction of text-boks. 


Catalogue mailed to any address. 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s ‘“‘ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend 
@reek learned 
ng toe Horace, 
each to 
an 


seven oreight years 
“cr deli, 

Cteero, 
teachers for 
we Latin ¢ 


tortes, Mamcaca's Trench Sertes, ete. 


pages of our Interlinears free. Send 


merely scraping 
htfully in one year. ”—MIz: 
venal z 


. ,. vy, 
examination, $1.60. 
#rammar: 


together so much miserable Latin and 
TON. 
Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to 
, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Realizing the constantly growing interest in the 
subject of 


MUSICAL EDUCATION 


in the country, more especia!ly in the work of the 
many public and private schools, we desire to call 
the attention of Teachers to 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW. 


A monthly journal devoted to the interestsof Music 
in Schools, designed to be of practical utility. Decem- 
ber number contains : 


Generar Notes. TRAINING FOR “TELLING By Ear,” 
by W. G. McNaucur. A PLEA For THE UsE oF THE 
Starr Notation 1n ScHoois, by S. M. Crosetz, 
Pupit TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION IN PracTICAL Music. 
Instructions to H. M. Inspectors. Lonpon Sunpay 
Scuoot Society's Concert. MUSIC (in both No- 
TATIONS), ‘*CHRistmMas Time,” Two-part Song, 
By B. Mansett Ramsey. “ THe Wassait Sonc,” 
Christmas Carol, arranged for two Trebles. * Tux 
Curistmas TREE,”’ Unison Song, by S. C. Cooke. 


Exercises on Chromatics and Modulations. 
The music will also be sold separately, price 5c 
A Specimen Copy will be sent free to Teachers on 
application, 


Annual Subscription, including 
Postage, 50 ceats. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
21 East 17th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co. PHILADELPHIA 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Ceurse, in Two Books com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 

Broeks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


Mass., Boston, 162 Boylston St. 


HELEN F. BLANEY, Director. 


Union Institute of Arts. 
For Fine and Industrial Art Education. Also 
Normal Art Lessons, for Public or Private 
Schools, given by mail—Circulars. 


Price, 5 cents. 


(3 doors from Broadway), 











SHORTHAND. 

The Report of the Commissioner of Education for 
1893 says: “It will be seen from the statistics of in- 
struction in shorthand in the United States, that the 
system mainly followed is that ot ISAAC PITMAN.” 

“The Phonographic Teacher” (15c.) and 
“ Manual” (4@c.) oa receipt of price. Adopted by 
the New York Buard of Education. Alphabet free. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 3 E. 14th St., N.Y 


Lassons (di or oe me at Isaac Pitman’s 
motror ‘itan School of and Typewriting, % 
Fifth Ave., cor. 17th St. Circulars free. 


The BENN PITMAN System 


Of Phonography, as taught to hundreds of pupils at 
the famous Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, by N. P. 
Herr.ey, the well known Stenographer, may now 
be obtained. Lessons definite and uniform; pecu- 
liarly adapted for class and selt instruction. In lesson 
sheets, $1.00; book form, $1.25. Sample copi.s, half 
ene ; examination copy to teachers, Free. Address: 

. H. BIGLOW & COMPANY, Publishers, 62 Broad 
Street, New York. 








STUDY FRENCH AT YOUR HOME. 


If you are a beginner, get the new method 

‘“*French, with or without a Master.” 1 vol., 

1.00. If you know some French subscribe to ‘‘ Le 

rancais” ($2.00 per year). A French monthly maga- 
zine, containing annotated comedies, novels, sketches, 
&c., also exerc’ which are corrected free of charge. 
Difficulties explained. Each subscriber becomes a 
student, by correspondence, cf the Berlitz School of 
Languages. (One sample copy free.) 


Berurz & Co., MADIGON SQUARE, N.Y. 














